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[A Fuit, Phonographic Report, made expressly 
for the Sunday-School Times. | 


FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday Evening. 


PPXUE Fourth Annual Convention of the Sabbath-School 

Teachers’ Association of the State of New York as- 
sembled in “The Church of the Evangelists” at Oswego, 
on Tuesday evening, August 30th, at halfpast seven 
o'clock, in pursuance of the following call : 

“The Sabbath-School Teachers of the State of New 
York, and all others friendly to the cause, are cordially 
invited to convene in‘The Church of the Evangelists,’ 
in the city of Oswego, on Tuesday, Auguat 30th, at half- 
past seven o'clock P. M. 

“Each Evangelical Sabbath-school in the State is re- 
quested to send from two to five delegates to the Conven- 
tion. 

“ Ministering Brethren are affectionately invited to be 
present at the Convention, and Pastors of Churches are 
particularly requested to read this notice to their respec- 
tive congregations.” 


8. 8. CONSTANT, New York, Chairman. } 

A. L. VAN BUREN, Brooklyn, Treasurer. rs 
GO. W. BLEECKER, Brooklyn, Secretary. | = 2 
HENRY MATTICE, Albany. gs 
Rev. P. G. COOK, Buffalo. g 
ROBERT W. ROBERTS, Utica. 2& 
LOUIS CHAPIN, Rochester. go 


G. L. FARNHAM, Syracuse. 
TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION, 


In the absence of the Chairman of the State Central 
Committee, the Convention was called to order by the 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. George W. Bleecker, 
who nominated, as temporary Chairman, the Hon. 0. J. 
HARMON, of Oswego. 

Oo taking the Chair, Mr. TARMON addressed the as- 
sembly as follows : 

Dear Christian Friends: The occasion which has con- 
vened us this evening is one too full of importance to be 
passed over lightly. It is gratifying to me, as no doubt 
itis to you, and to many thousands of our State who are 
looking to the fature with anxiety, to find men assembled 
here from all parts of the State, earnest, zealous men, all 
having one object in view, namely, to consult for the inte- 
rests of the children—those who are to succeed us. This 
is the motive that has drawn us here to-night, and I trust 
there will be united prayer that God will aid in our con- 
sultations. 

The Rev. Mr. LUDLOW, of Oswego, waa then called 
upon to make the opening prayer, after which the con- 
gregation united in singing, 


“ Lord, how delightful ’tis to see 
A whole assembly worship thee.” 


The Report was then read by Mr. GHORGE W. 
BLEECKER, the Secretary of the Association. It was 
necessarily incomplete, since only fifteen of the sixty 
counties had as yet handed in in full their statistics. On 
motion the Report was adopted, and ordered to be en- 
tered at large upon the minutes of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. CHAPIN, of Rochester, the Chair 
was authorized to appoint a committee to nominate 
officers for the permanent organization of the Conven- 


tion. 
The Chair appointed the following 


Lewis Caapin, Rochester. 
GILBERT MOLLISON, Oswego. 
D. G. Fort, Oswego. 

D. Harmon, Oswego. 

8. G. AnnotT, Oswego. 

A. D. Martuews, Brooklyn. 


It was alse moved that a committee be appointed to 
arrange business for the action and consideration of the 
Convention during its session. The following gentlemen 
were then appointed as this committee: 

E. T. Huntinaton, Rochester. 
ALBERT Wooprvrr, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Benjamin Lonp, New York. 
J.C. Baxter, New York. 
Henry Brewster, New York. | 
O. J. Harmon, Oswego. 

J.D. Foorr, Buffalo. | 
kK. G. Parpez, New York. 


Nominating 
Committee. 





Business 
Committee. 


ADDRESSBS. 

The Rev. F. H. MARLING, of Toronto, Canada West, 
was then introduced to the assembly and made the fol- 
Jowing address : 

Mr. Chairman, and Christian friends: I thought that 
in coming over to this side of the line I was coming into 
a “free country” where men can do just as they like; 
but the first thing that I discover on coming into this 
meeting is, that it is a country where you can take great 
liberties with other people. The Rev. Mc. Marling, of 
Toronto, had no idea that he would be called upon in 
this formal and ceremonious way to make the first ad- 
<iress in this Convention; and as the authors of this 
urrangement have thus dealt with him, they must bear 
the consequences if he happens to pitch the wrong key- 
note. 

Iam, I must confess, sir, in a very good mood for en- 
joying the proceedings of such a Convention as this; for, 
although Toronto is my home,I have just returned from 
@ very pleasant visit to the city of Brooklyn, where I 
have had the pleasure of supplying one of the churches 
for this last month of August; and I am going back in 
the best of humor with everything American. The re- 
ception that I have met with from those Brooklyn Chria- 
tians has been such, and the pleasure that I have had in 
witnessing their activity in the cause of Christ has been 
such, that, warm as my fecling has been for many years, 
ever since, indeed, I have known much of the Cristianity 
of these United States, I go back with a warmer attach- 
ment to-day than ever. Not that I should feel prepared 
to come over to this side of the line personally and 
geographically, that is to say in feeling and in residence— 
for I cannot help remembering that I was born in Old 
England—I cannot wish to be otherwise than most 
deeply and fervently loyal to my beloved sovereign, 
Queen Victoria; and I don’t want to make any “ declara- 
tion of independence” of this kind, or any such abjura- 
tion of allegiance. But I love to come among you, and 
enjoy myself in such gatherings as these, and I am going 
home quite satisfied with the country. 

Now, as I have been called upon in this impromptu 
way, the only thing that occurs to me as of much value 
to say is, that we on our side of the line, have tried a lit- 
tle the working of these Sabbath-school conventions. We 

ve had one, and but one convention for the whole of 
our province. It was held at Kingston, the mest central 
city of Canada, and was well attended, and in every way a 
most successful and hopeful gathering. All denomina- 
tions were represented, from all parts of the province. 
There were in attendance some three hundred delegates 
from abroad, as well as the people of the place, and the 
spirit of the whole was most Christian and harmonious. 
The discussions were full of vigor, and the effects of the 
meeting are being felt, and I think more and more, until 
this day. All the time, I am coming across little out-of- 
the-way schools, in remote parts of our country, of which 
the managers say to me, Since we went down to the 
Kingston Convention we learned how to do this and that, 
how to set the scholars to work in gathering in others, 
how to conduct teachers’ meetings, how to manage the 
library, how to interest in missionary contributions, and 
soon. I find that the influence has not yet began to lose 
its power and extent, and I believe it will not, but rather 
increase for good. Though we have had only one provin- 
cial convention, we have got into the habit in many 
quarters of holding county conventions; and for practi- 
cal purposes, I do not know but that these bear as much 
fruit even as the provincial conventions. Of our mem- 
bers, many are modest men, “ unaccustomed to public 

speaking”—who are afraid to show their faces, or to be 
heard in large public gatherings, who yet could speak in 
small meetings. Besides, in a large gathering so many 
able men are generally present, that these persons might 
be listened to less patiently. But it is not so where we 
get together in a small country church fifty or sixty or 
& hundred of the Gandep-sehes! tencheno of that locality; 
men who have never seen so many teachers assembled 
together before, men who have taken hold of the work 
and begun to love it, but who have hardly anything else 
but the love of it as a qualification—men who have the 
art of teaching to learn. 

Conventions like the one it is our privilege to attend 
to night, resolve themselves into what I should like to 
call the Normal school for Sunday-school teachers, and 
this is the most important office such an assembly has to 
perform. Its office is to train those who want to do good to 
the souls of children, but who hardly know how to go to 
Work in the best way, and to win them for Christ and for 
his kingdom. 

I trust that so long as we remain together, the spirit 
of harmony and brotherly love and zeal for our common 
cause and Muster, and zeal for the souls of these little 
ones that are so dear to him, may unbrokenly and in- 
creasingly characterize and porvade all our meetings. I 
cannot help regarding it as a good omen, that we have 
here to-night so many of the young. I rejoice at this, 
that those for whom we are laboring are here. It 
argues well to see them. so interested for themselves. I 
trust that throughout the proceedings of this convention 
there will be as full an attendance of the people of the 





find that the afternoon and morning sessions will be just 
as i ing profitable as those of the evening. 

Mr. Chairman, the manner in which I was called upon 
must excuse deficiency there is in these re- 
I shall be very happy to engage in the delibera- 
tions of this convention, , though I do not know 
of it at present, that other brethren from Canada will be 
here to enjoy a meeting which I understand was appoint- 
ed so near to our rs, in part that we might have 
the benefit of fellowship with you. 

The con, n united in singing, 


“My days are gliding swiftly by.” 


The Rev. P. SNYDER, of Watertown: 

I can say with the previous speaker, that it is wholly 
unexpected that I am called on to address you at this 

ning meeting, althongh it was intimated to me, a 
b ony time before coming in, that I might be called upon 
to make some remarks. I think that never in my life 
have I realized more the need of your prayers that we 
who make the opening remarks to-night may strike the 
right key-note, and wy A give a proper tone and character 
to the convention that has now so auspiciously opened. 

In seasons of drought when the meadows have failed to 
yield their usual abundance, and pastures have become 
withered, I have known husbandmen in August, and 
even 80 late as early in September, to sow their fields with 
corn and oats, though of course they did not expect that 
these — would be matured, but they might at least 
grow sufficiently to be cut and used in the winter for 
fodder. Now, it is a work somethin; 
hitherto been done by the ministry. e spring-time of 
human life has been suffered to pass by neglected. The 
mass of children have been suffered to grow up unedu- 
cated morally, except as they have acquired thelr educa- 
tion in the street; and then, when they have attained to 
manhood, in the summer and autumn of life, they have 
been brought under Christian influence. The minister 
has been required to sow broadcast the good seed of the 
word; and we have labored to do this work. But with 
what result? You all know the seed is not as likely to 
spring up when sown in summer, at least in the autumn, 
as when sown in spring; and if it does, tt can never bring 
forth ripened fruit—it can only be fodder for winter. 
Hence we see the importance of cultivating the soil in 
the spring-time, of casting in the seed then, or, to drop 
the figure, of endeavoring to exert the right influence, 
and give the right training to our children, and not to 
suffer them to grow up until they have formed vicious 
habits, until they have acquired prejudices against reli- 

ion, or in tavor of false religion, which it may never be 

n our power to eradicate. 

Now, the Sunday-school proposes to do just this work. 
It begins the culture in spring-time; plows up the 
ground, sows the seed ere it becomes hard and fallow, 
when there is a better prospect that the seed sown will 
grow and bring forth fruit unto perfection. But because 
in the Sabbath-school we begin at the right period of 
life, let us not, therefore, imagine that the teacher’s work 
is an easy one; that the task can be accomplished with- 
out pera and without special help from Almighty 
God. his is just one reason why teachers are not more 
effective—why schools accomplish no more good. The 
idea is prevalent that when we only begin to teach the 
child the task is an easy one. henas teachers do not 
gird themselves up for the work; they do not feel their re- 
sponsibility ; they do not ask the wisdom and grace of God, 
which they so much need; they do not commend their 
scholars, as they should do, one by one, to the Father of 
mercies, or implore the help of his Spirit. The impres- 
sion seems generally to prevail, that if we only get our 
scholars into the Sunday-school, most of them will be 
converted, In the few remarks I shall make this even- 
ing, I wish, if I can, to impress this one truth, that the 
teacher’s task, though more fruitful than the minister's, 
is none the less difficult. The difficulty lies not in the 
hardness of heart of those he has to deal with, but in 
their heedlessness. The minds of children are not like 
these of adults, pre-occupied by prejudices against reli- 
gion, or true religion; they are not absorbed in the 
vanities of this world; but then children are proverbial 
yo carelessness; they are self-righteous and self-confi- 

ent. 

It has been my privilege to propose the following 

nestion to thousan “ Now, children, I want you to 
think, to think deliberately, and after thinking to give 
me an answer. Should you grow up to be men and wo 
men, are you afraid, any of you, that you will ever be- 
come thieves, or drunkards, or wicked persons?” ana 
with almost unanimous voice will come the answer, “No, 
sir,” while only two or three, perhaps, will say “ Yes,” 
as though they were afraid to utter it. Now, what 
does this fact reveal? That when we deal with children, 
we deal with little Pharisees—perfectly self-righteous, 
self-confident. They sing “I want to be an angel,” 
with the belief that they are little angels now, and need 
not the regenerating grace of the Spirit to fit them for 
heaven—that if they only don’t “get bad,” they’re good 
enough now. They feel that if they only obey the in- 
structions they receive, when they grow up into man- 
hood they certainly will do right. They fear not the 
power of temptation, they are “strong men untried,” 
though mere children. Now what is the consequence? 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
be sick.” Feeling themselves “whole” in heart, they 
regard not the warnings of God, they do not feel the 
need ofthem. They pay little attention to the invitations 
of the gospel, because they think they’re good enough 
already. We speak to them of Christ's dying love. Our 
theme to them is a pleasant song. They love to aing of 
it. But they do not feel any special interest in it. 

A fact may help to illustrate this subject. A clergy- 
man in the State of Connecticut once preached on the 
subject of the death and sufferings of Christ. He was a 
man of lively fancy, and deep sensibility, and he preached 
so vividly the sufferings of Christ on the cross that the 
Saviour was almost visibly crucified before that people. 
His own heart was moved; he wept; and in sympathy 
with him the audience wept also. He thanked God. that 
he had been enabled to plead so eloquently for his Master. 
He believed that great good would result from that ser- 
mon. Ashe left his pulpit and was passing out of his 
church, a young lady of his congregation met him, and, 
with tears in her eyes, taking him by the hand, she said, 
“oh, I was never more delighted in my life, not even in a 
theatre!” The minister had been preaching to the imagi- 
nation—had aroused the tender sympathies of the lady; 
she preached to his heart andconscience. What does this 
fact teach? Portray to those unconscious of their guilt 
and peril, the love of Christ in dying for their salvation, 
and the more faithfully you portray it, the more indeed 
you may arouse their sensibilities, but the whole will 
only be to them a thing of tragic interest. They will 
listen and be moved as one in a theatre, and they will 
come again to hear similar exhibitions of truth, that 
they may be “ delighted, e’en when they weep.” 

The truth is this: if we would have men appreciate 

the love of Jesus, and feel its power in their hearts, we 
must first convince them that they are sinners, in peri! 
of perdition,—that Jeaus must save them or they are 
lost. Thus is it with our children, too. Just so long as 
they fancy themselves little angels, already goed, fit for 
heaven and on the road to it; just so long as they feel 
themselves proof against the power of temptation, and 
no danger that they will ever become wicked, they will 
listen tothe theme of Christ’s dying love, with pleasure, 
but thatisall. It has no interest for them. Let us 
first convince them that their “hearts are deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked; convince 
them that they are liable to error, that their pathway is 
beset with snares, that they may be pursuing the “ broad 
road” to destruction; that they need a mighty Saviour, 
the influences of regenerating grace; and, whatever 
else we may teach them, if we fail here we fail on a 
vital point,—we fail to teach them that which prepares 
them for the gospel. The lessons of the law in its 
solemn reality, must first be inculcated—must first be 
made a schoolmaster to lead the children to Christ, or 
else they will never come to him with humble, broken 
hearts. 
Now I conceive that one great question we must have 
before us in this convention is, How may we impress the 
minds of the children whom we teach, with the truth 
that they are sinners, that they merit the wrath of God, 
that they must be born again, or they cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven ? Every teacher must feel that un- 
less he teaches this truth, and impresses it, he has not 
taken the first step to lead his children to the cross. 
Other subjects of interest, will come up and demand 
their place, but let us make this of paramount, funda- 
mental importance. Then let us proclaim the love of 
Christ, and if they have felt the truth, they will see aud 
exclaim—*“Oh, that is just the Saviour we need; just 
the Saviour we must have or perish,” and they will em- 
brace him. Let me say that I believe one reason of our 
inefficiency in teaching is, because we too much teach 
the gospel without the law—we remind the scholar of 
the love of Christ without convincing him that he is 
in need of it—we prescribe the remedy before they are 
convinced of their disease. This increases the difficulty 
of our teaching, and throws upon us additional responsi- 
bility. If the course I bave recommended be doubted, 
point out a better. Prove that any sinner has ever yet 
asked, * What must I do to be saved ?” till he has first felt 
“— his guilt and desert of the wrath of God. 

Then let it be our prayer during this convention, that 
God will grant us the presence of his Holy Spirit to 
teach us how to teach others, and so to impress the 
minds of our children with their guilt, that with broken 
hearts, they will come to the cross, and beg for mercy, 
and just as they are, commit their souls to Jesus, that 
he may pardon, sanctify, and save them. 

: The congregation then united in singing a verse of the 
hymn— 





like this that has 


“Delightful work, young souls to win, 
And turn the rising race 
From the deceitful paths of sin, 
To seek their Saviour's face.” 


The Rey. J. H. BURTIS, of New York: 

I suppose there is no use of my offering an apology, be- 
cause the audience must have made up their minds by 
this time that this committee intend to do just about aa 
they please with those who come here. This is the 
first intimation I have received that an address would 
be expected from me. But I won’t say I havg no 
thing to say, because I have. I always do have in 
a gathering of the friends of the Sabbath-school, and 
one remark made by the last speaker struck me as 
one I should like, if I had the timo, to talk upon a 
whole half hour. He said he often proposed to children 
in the Sabbath-schorl the quertion, if they were ever 
afraid that they would become thieves or tenants of pri- 
sons or murderers; and the whole school would call out, 
“No, sir!” whilst a solitary feeble voice here and there 
would perhaps answer, “ Yea, sir,” or “they were afraid 
they might.’ Now, my friends, I think these children 
spoke truthfully They have no fear, and they speak 
honestly when they say so. I think if we look at the sta- 
tistics of crime, we shall find that these children are very 
near right. I have myself great faith in the power of 





place, as have come up here to-night. I think you will 


God’s truth. I think it is just as true with the Bible as 


with the affairs of this life. To refer to the harvest fiel 
the planting of corn, and so forth, we know that one 
always ucee ite kind. Ifthey sow wheat, the farmers 
around ae expect wheat as the result, and so of any- 
thing else. Now the seed of truth, sown in the heart of 
the child, will produce ite timate fruit. Last Satur- 
day night I was in Philadelphia, and opposite the house 
where I was staying, as I was sitting by the window late 
in the evening, I heard a groan. It came from a young 
man apparently 18 or 19 years of age. He had fallen in a 
drunken fit. Now if you could go to that young man 
when sober, when his resumed ite natural appear- 
ance, and ask him if he was ever a Sunda ool echolar, 
he would very likely tell you “No.” Go visitonr prisons 
and penitentiaries, and houses of refuge, and ask those old 
men there, with wrinkled cheeks and hardened 4, 
and those young women there that have ruined them- 
selves for life—ch ter all g ik the boys in there 
who have early learned to tread in sinful paths—ask 
them all, “Have you ever been scholars in the Snunday- 
school?” and nineteen-twentieths of them will tell you 


** No,” 





The effect of Bible education, my hearers, upon the 
mind of the child will be seen. I might goon to facte 
and figures to illustrate my position. They are around 
us—aill through every-day life. Coming up on the cara 
only to-day, a gentleman related an instance in point, of 
two boys who were, I believe, working at the same bench. 
One was a member of the Sabbath-school, studied God's 
word, which was planted as good seed in his young heart ; 
the other was not in the Sabbath-school, but loved to 
roam about on God’s day, and associated with wicked 
boys, no doubt, in vicious pleasures. To make the story 
short, the one died at Sing-Sing, and the other, the scholar 
in the Sunday school, died a godly minister in Michigan. 
I think it is a fact we are all ready to grant, that what we 
want is to bring God's truth to bear on the minds of the 
children, and they are almost safe. I think that this is 
the idea that has brought us together here. There are in 
New York State at least 400,000 children not in the Sun- 
day-school, not receiving Bible instruction. What then 
is the work before us? ly to devise some ways and 
means by which we may gather these children into the 
Sunday-schools. This is our first duty. We need to go 
into destitute neighborhoods, into the lanes and alleys of 
our cities, into the garrets and cellars, everywhere, and 

her the children in where we may inetruct them in 
jod's blessed truth. 

For our encouragement in this work, we have enongh, 
ITamesure. I dotted down one or two points in our secre- 
tary’s report, which I am sorry was so meagre, for it 
seems to me that if we could have had a full report to 
this convention from every county in our State, there 
would have been rolled before us such a body of evidence 
for the power of Sunday-school teaching, that every one 
here would have had more swelling hearts than we have 
now. But let us see: in one single school, in a town 
which has now slipped.my memory, we find that two- 
thirds of the children were converted to God during the 
past year. We have. no reason to ask why it is thet 
conversions do not oftener occur, and why the efforts of 
Sunday-schools or Sunday-school teaching are not more 
bl and why the results are so small, but rather to 
wonder and praise God that they are so large. 

Our church members come from the Sabbath-school. 
A minister says, “ I have added to my church 22 members 
recently, and 20 of them came from my Sunday-school.” 
It is so all over, The working element of our churches 
comes out of our Sabbath-schools, and it seems to me that 
this is the great instrumentality which God has now put 
into our hands for the evangelization of our country. 
What we want is to set all the le to work—every 
man, every woman, in the land, in the blessed work of 
teaching the Bible to the children. 

Rey. Mr. LUDLOW, of 0: — 

Mr. Chairman: I read once of two knights that met, 
coming from opposite directions. They met where a 
sign projected from a building into the street. The one 
asserted of the sign, that it was made of gold; the other 
declared positively, it was made of silver; and they 
tilted in the tournament. Just as they were about 
bleeding to death, looking up, they discovered that one 
side was gold and the other silver! 

Now the last two speakers have been iocine st the 
same thing from two opposite sides. Our dear brother 
Snyder, feels precisely what our good brother Burtis 
feels—precisely. ‘ey mg exactly that the hope of 
the ee g ti is in beginni with these little 
onas, in gathering them under wholesome, religious in- 
fluence; and then they both agree in this, that the Holy 
Ghost must come down upon these little children and 
teach them, what Paul was taught—to glory in their 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon them. 
And the hopes that I have for these little children, are 
just the hopes that our good brothers Burtis and Snyder 
have—that the Spirit may come down upon them, con- 
vince them of sin, of righ , and of judg t. 
and bless the means used in their conversion. And, 
although Sunday-schools are wonderful in their restrain- 
ing power, and often keep men from prisons, while they 
do not convert them, yet there is no man who thinks 
children are safe, even in morality, until they are ay | 
regenerated by the Holy Ghost. am sure, now, that 
ama er,and have shown these two brethren 
just where they stand. 

Mr. Ludlow ther paid an affectionate tribute to the 
Christian character of the Rev. Mr. Gallagher, rector 
the church in which the tion were bled ; 
and expressed his ts, that through idable ab- 











and in every w church {n our city, the 
hebbarh-ochesl ts and cape 002 bok lo 
portant means of on the great of our or- 
ganization. And not only within our city, but for five 
les there 8 officered in full 
or in Christians from this city; and it is from 
this knowledge of the deep hold the Sunday-school effort 


P 
hes on the feelings of the citizens of Oswego that I hear- 
tily welcome you to the city and to the Christian hoxpi- 
tality of our citizens. 

I remember years ago, in the exi of travel, to 
have been detained for a single day in one CT pm 
iron manufacturing villages of our State. Part of the 
tithe I employed in examining one of the fron-maki 

blishments, I ber that amid the roar, a 
bustle, and confusion, and dust, all about me, upon that 
earthen floor, I saw an icicle had reared itself as clear 
and beautiful in its crystal purity as though it hung apon 
the mountain side amid eternal snows. Often since 
have I thought of that scene, as I have witnessed the de- 
velopment of human ch hildhood to man- 
hood, amid the scenes of impurity and sin; and I have 
often asked myself, if there was no influence by which 
our loved ones might grow up from childhood to man- 
hood, in the world and of the world, and unstained by 

i To that question the whole theory of the Sab- 
bath-school effort returns an affirmative answer. The 
whole theory of the Sabbath-school effort is thatthe Word 
of God, applied by his Spirit, can, through his grace by 
Christ, preserve our children and == as they de- 
velop from the tenderness of childhood, of youth, 
and the energy of manhood—can preserve them unspot- 
ted from the world. To that — too, this conven- 
tion is an affirmative answer ; Christian men 
have assembled here for no other purpose but to discuss 
the best means by which this influence can be brought to 
bear upon the hearts of children and youth, and best ad- 
vance the cause in the earth. 

lf, when we part from this place, it shall be found 
that we go with minds filled anew with knowledge of 
the best means by which to apply the influence of the 
Sunday-school to the minds and hearts of those for 
whom it is designed; with our hearts filled with a firmer 
conviction of the value and importance of this agency; 
and with our souls inspired with a new zeal in this effort, 
then shall our convention not have been in vain. May 
God grant his Spirit to preside over us, to sit upon every 
heart, and instil there lessons of Christian wisdom, 
charity and love! 








Order of Business. 


The Business Committee recommended the following 
order of business for the seasion : 

That the several counties in the State be called upon 
in order, and each Secretary to report, ~ in his ab- 
sence, any Sunday-school teacher or friend of the cause) 
any matters of special interest, in their own county. 

at no speaker be allowed over five minutes. 

That a Committee on Credentials, of three, be appoint- 
ed by the Chair. 

The following topics also, were recommended by the 
Business Committee, for discussion during the sessions 
of the Convention: 


Topics for Discussion. 


I. 

How and what has been done the past year to bring all 
persons in your county or town under Bible instruction? 
It. 

What has been done to improve these means of in- 
struction? 1st. In church services. 2d. In the Sab- 


bath-school. 3d. Contributions for the promotion of 
Sabbath-schools, 4th. Election of Female Assistant 
Superintendents. 


11. 

What plans and improvements can be suggested to 
bring all adults and children under these ministries, 
either by organizations already formed or new ones to be 
established? Ist. As to time of church service, so as to 
secure time sufficient for the Sabbath-school. 2d. The 
manner of conducting the school as, opening exercises, 

ublic reading of the Scriptures, singing, questioning by 

uperintendent, methods of teaching, libraries, public 
addresses to schools, visiting absentees, teachers’ meet- 
ings. 34. Central Committees for systematic visitation 
of families. 4th. Monthly Reports of meetings of the 
church, of the progress and results of visitation in its 
relation to families who neglect going to church, and 
children absent from Sunday-school. 

After some discussion, the report of the Business Com- 
mittee was, on motion, adopted. 

The following i was 
viz.: 





ppointed by the Chair, 
Aart Wooprerr, Brooklyn. 
Rev. P. G. Cook, Buffalo. 


New York Depository, 375 





think © ¥y of Dutchess that we have a 
splendid hetbew 2 and pone vo. #o of Pough- 
keepsic. It is not a big town, it & great 
ree A 
nearly into ot le a 


ered dry things, and yet I think, with some others, they 
are just what we want; and it seems to me if those who 
do not collect them knew how hard-we have to work to 
get them, they would be glad to hear them. 

We have to report in Erie county, all told, 11,220 
scholars, including 900 in the Bible-classea, showing an 
average attendance of about 9,000, The schools number 136, 
There is an advance Kote wh agt dy on of about 1,700 
in attendance upon our schools, We find about a thousand 
in these who are over sixteen years of age. 
ty-five of these schools report an increase 

luring the past year, —- that the friends of the 
cause are at work. About five hundred of those con- 
nected with the schools are members of chi 
are sorry that we have but forty-eight conversions to re- 
cord during cod pon in connection with the schools. We 
have ascertained that only eleven of these one 
and thirty-six echools have regular peed teacher’s 
meetings, and about twenty observe the ly concert 
of prayer. 

n many places great interest has been created since 
the introduction of the Penny Hymn Book. Fathers and 
mothers come in to sing, and hear their little ones sing. 
About fifty of these schools contribute to missions of 
some sort. About ninet: — Hegre | they 
are often very meagre. We find about 20,000 volumes of 
books—about two books to every child—and we are 
to see that they are objects of great interest to the chil- 
dren. We take 2,600 or 8,000 of the little paper, “The 
Sunday-School Banner,” and there are more or less of 
the “Child’s Paper,” and others, taken. The papers and 
the music, friends, are doing great things for the Sun- 
day-schools of Erie county 

ere are probably 37,000 children out of the Sunday- 
school in our county! 


Esexx Covnty.—No report. 
FRANKLIN County.—No report. 
Futton County.—No report: 
Gaynessex County. 
Mr. P. W. HOWE, of Leroy, County Secretary, re- 


We have a many Sunday-school men in our 
county, who wanes ana to doused, and we have 
accomplished some b f our Sunday-schools 


good. Many o 

are | and are blessing the localities in which they are 

stem From their bosoms children have gone up to 

eaven. I have to report seventy-one schools in the 
county, with over 4,000 children, The average attend- 
ance is very nearly We have 6,672 who should 
attend the Sabbath-school, besides those who have grown 
up and are too large to attend; thus leaving about 2,600 
that are not as yet em! in our Sabbath-achools, 

We have our town societies, our regular town monthly 
concerts; and the county secretary, small as he fs, has 
been to most of these towns, been recetved very cordially, 
and joined his labors with men and women belonging to 


the church of Christ, and loving the lambs of the flock, 
in taking care of the little ones. 
Grezne County. 
Mr. EDGAR B. DAY, of Catskill, 30 schools, 
308 teachers, 1,587 scholars, 1,253 as average attend- 


very healthy condition; for which a mak God and 
take courage.” 
Hamitton County.—No report. 
Herximen County.—No report. 
Juyrenson County. 
Mr. J. B. TYLER, of Watertown: 


Our organization was only effected on the 19th of July 
last, and as il 
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a io aps od our report y 
incomplete. In addition to the organization of the 
county association, we have at least four or five other 





Committee 
J. D. Foote, Buffalo. on Cr 


The first order of business being the hearing of reports 
from the different counties, they were called in alpha- 
betical order by the Secretary, and reported as follows : 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 
IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTIES. 


ALBany County. 


A DELEGATE remarked, that he only ted a 
school in Bethlehem, of this county. Last year, their Su- 





sence from the city, he was not there to welcome the 
delegates to his church and city. 

The Rev. Mr. BURTIS, remarked that he had received 
the firet intimation from the last speaker, that he had 
been looking on the “silver side.” He wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood, that he always looked on the “gold 
side.” He believed with them all, that no child is ever 
saved till its heart is filled with the love of God. 

The Rev. Mr. SNYDER did not wish to enter into any 
controversy, but he thought that certain facts were often 
ignored, which were of importance to make the teacher 
feel his responsibility. ey onght to be before the 
minds of all teachers. He knew instances in which 
children had gone from the Sunday-school to prison, and 
he believed the statistics of our States Prison would 
show that one-third of the native Americans, below a 
certain age, had once been members of the Sabbath- 
school. He could show, that to gather children into the 
Sunday-tchool, was not enough. Something else was 
wanted. We must first make them alive to the law, and 
then direct them to Calvary. 

The CHAIR: 

It is not surprising that earnest hearts should some- 
times see thi differently. It is a token of hope to me. 
Tne land is full of inquiry now on these great eubjects, 
and I am glad to see these questions presented for our 
thought and reflection. 


Order of Business. 


On motion of the Business Committe, it was agreed, 
that when the Convention adjourn, it adjourn to meet 
the following morning at “ Doolittle Hall,” at 844 o’clock; 
that three-quarters of an hour be spent in devotional 
exercises; at 9 o'clock, the Committee to report the per- 
manent organization; aad after that, verbal reports be 
heard from the Secretaries and delegates throughout the 
State. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the audience dis- 
missed with the benediction by the Rev. Dr. CONDIT, 
of Oswego. 

While the congregation was retiring, the hymn “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ was sung with great 
power and feeling. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Wednesday Morning. 


YHE Convention proceeded to its proper business at 9 
1 o'clock. A few moments were spent in silent prayer 
that the blessing of God might accompany the delibera- 
tions of the morning. : 
The congregation then united in singing the third 
verse of the hymn— 

“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


The first business in order was the hearing of the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee. 

Some discussion arose as to the mode of determining 
who were delegates. It was agreed that slips should be 
passed races 4 the Convention, and that each delegate 
should write thereon his name and the county which he 
represented, and hand it in to the Secretary. 

The Nominating Committee then reported the following 
as permanent officers of the Convention : 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 
Joun C. CHURCHILL, Oswego. President. 
W.J. Preston, Oswego. 
Joun Hamutton, Jr., Fredonia. 
P. W. Hows, Le Roy, 
O. J. Harmon, Oswego. 
Joun C. Hines, New York. 
Tuomas Danrorts, Lafayette. 
Henry Brewster, New York. 
Guo. W. Biezoxer, New York. 
Mereitr Brooks, Albion. 
The report was adopted. 
On vacating the Chair, Mr. HARMON remarked : 
Before leaving this post, I desire before these here pre- 
sent to tender my thanks. Among the honors of this 
world, I iook upon none more highly than that of being 
considered worthy to lead in the council of such a body 
of earnest Sabbath-school men as I find assembled hore 


now. 
On taking the Chair, Mr. CHURCHILL remarked : 
My Christian Brett In ing the 

ties of this position, I have but to regret that the choice 
of the Committee has not fallen upon one more fitted by 
experience and by habit for the post to which you have been 
pleased tocall him. I particularly regret that my worthy 
brother, to whose place I am adout to succeed, had not 
been yetained as permanent President of this Convention. 
Did you know, gentlemen, as we the residents of this city 
and county know, how faithful he has been, “in season 
and out of season,” in his labors in the Sunday-school 
cause; how he has brought for a series of years the influ- 
ence of an important official position to bear upon the 
great work; how, when his official duties permitted, he 
has gone out into the by-ways and lanes of our city to 
gather in the ignorant and the outcast, you would say he 
was most worthy to have remained as the permanent 
President of this orgavization. And if in anything I 
could be pleased that I have been appointed to this place, 
it is that Iam able to bear this humble testimony to 
what he deserves from the friends of Christian effort, and 
the cause of Sunday-schools in this county. 

The Sunday-school cause, my friends, is one to which 


+ Vice Presidenta. 


— 


} Secretaries. 


ihili 








the people of Oswego are no strangers. In every evangel- 


per ded the meeting at B: lyn, but from 
illness, could not be present here, at this convention. 
He ur; us to come, because he himself felt it was 
“like heaven below,” to be at that meeting, and he 
came back “ burning like a seraph,” with new zeal and 
interest for the Sabbath-school cause. 

The tone generally, throughout the rural oO 
Albany county, is much elevated, in comparison with 
what it was a year or two ago. Attention is paid to 
Bible-class instruction. 

The Rev. A. G. LANSING had to report from one 
school at New Salem, and one also at Clarkesville, over 
which caurches he was pastor. The interest at these 

laces is marked and increasing. At New Salem, the Sab- 
Path-school, which at the last report numbered fifty, now 
has one hundred and sixty-four scholars enrolled, with 
fifty-one in the Bible-classes, and twenty-five in the infant 
department. Sabbath-school coucerts are held monthly. 
Clarkesville is a place almost world-renowned for 
wickedness. In that village, a few years ago, there 
was not a church or a Sabbath-school. The speaker 
had never found a village to equal it, except, per- 
haps, Preston, on the Red River, where he- had spent 
some time laboring among the Choctaw Indians. But 
now there is a marked change in the place, “ The people 
are coming forward, and we think, moving in the right 
direction; and those of us who are laboring there, feel 
greatly encouraged.” 


ALLEGHANY County.—No report. 
Broome County. 


Mr. RUFUS K. AMORY, of Binghamton, reported the 
Sabbath-schools in Binghamt as containing about 
1,500 scholars, with 250 teachers and officers. Some of 
the schools are small, and others are doing very little, 
Last year, several of the schools supported mission- 
schools, which have been changed this year to Union 
schools, and “ our hills and valleys are covered. Almost 
every school district has a Sabbath-school of twenty-five 
to thirty children. The interest is increasing in our 
county. We love the Sabbath-school. We report fifty 
conversivns in our school, for this year.” 


Carraraveus County.—No report. 
Carvea Counry.—No report. 
Cuautavque County. 


Mr. JOHN HAMILTON, Jr., of Fredonia, Secretary for 
the county, reported 19,000 as the number between the 
ages of four and twenty-one years. “We have no large 
towns, and the proportion is therefore comparatively 
small. In the village of Fredonia, we have succeeded in 
securing to our Sabbath-schools, of the whole number, 
all but twenty. 

“Two years since, an association was formed in our 
county, and secretaries appointed in each of the towns, 
twenty-five in number. It has been in operation during 
the last and the present year. At the time of its organi- 
zation, the highest number of Sabbath-school scholars 
we could report in the county, was 3,000, but now, 
from twenty-four towns, one not being reported, we have 
the happiness to report 120 schools, with 1,322 officers 
and teachers, and 6,570 scholars, with an average at- 
tendance of 4,733. There were forty-seven conversions 
during the present year.” 

Carmunc County.—No report 
Cnenaneo Covytr. 

Mr. ALBERT C. LATHAM, of Norwich, county Sec- 
retary, reported about 4,000 children and teachers in the 
Sabbath-schools of the county. This is, howéver, not 
complete ; from eome of the towns, reports could not be 
received. Mission-«chools have been established, al- 
though, at the first, people hooted at the idea. “We 
found we could do good in this way, by going out in the 
afternoon of Sunday, denying ourselves the usnal Sun- 
day nap, or the perusal of sume pleasant religious book. 
The great difficulty in our county, ia not a want of in- 
terest in the children, so much asa want of interest in 
those that profess to be God’s children, an interest that 
will make them sacrifice some of their time and comfort 
and conveniencs, to the work of teaching little children. 
We have some three or four schools that are entirely sup- 
ported by teachers from our village; and every one of 
these teachers is in the Sabbath-school from 9 o'clock in 
the morning, until 4 o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Cunton County.—No report. 

CoLumBiA County.—No report. 

CortLaxn County. 

Dr. T. C. POMEROY, of Cortland, reported : 
Our county is small, containing only fourteen towna, 
and in one of these there is no church edifice, with a 
charch hardly organized, and yet there is a Sabbath- 
school. We have 43 schools, with 4,500 teachers and 
scholars, and other officers connected with them. The 
averag® attendance of echolars is 3,000. In July a mass 
meeting of the children was held at Homer, and at that 
time in the midst of farming operations, the friends and 
eaipsed of the children left their harvesting, their mow- 
ng machines in the fields, and accompanied their little 
7,000 were 





ones to the gathering. Between 6,000 and 
present. 
Drtawane County.—No report. 
Deroness Country. 

Mr. JAMES BOWNE, of Poughkeepsie: 

I am a delegate from the First Presbyterian church. I 
have been a member of the Sabbath-school 32 years, and 
feel encouraged to labor 32 years longer, if my life should 
be spared so long. I am a teacher in the school, and can 
say nothing fur the county at large, save that the gen- 
eral interest is ipcreasing. lo our own school it has in- 





creased very much. 


rs which have for their — the good of 
Sabbath-schools. One of these is our Watertown village 
asvociation, which represents most of the denominations, 
with somethin i children; and some two or 


to the have 
organizations of this kind with them. In the 
southern part of our county there is an association, com- 
of some nm towns, which has a meeting 
once or twice a year; and its influence is begi to 
be felt very considerably for good. We have in 
county, although it is a little out of the way, a good 
many working Sunday-echool men and 
—_ number of the pastors are tak 
with vigor and earnestness, and I k 
churches there is a better realization of the 
tance of Sunday-school labors. Our pastors are 
ning to feel that “Feed my lambs” means something— 
that it means, the children. 

We have no towns in our county—Watertown is 
the largest, and in it we have three mirsion-schools, num- 
bering something over scholars, that are in a ¥ 
flourishing condition. Two or three other 
have been sustained during the summer. A little school 
in the western part of the town, with which I am person- 
ally connected, may possibly be worthy of mention here. 
It averages only about 50 in attendance, or a little over, 
and yet its position in a Catholic neighborhood, isolat 
from all moral and religious influence, renders it, in our 
judgment, a point of t importance. During the past 
winter we have had there a very pleasant religious inter- 
est, and it would have done you good some time to have 
looked in upon that little school house, and seen it packed 
literally with the “ hed and bed.” One little 
boy there, representing a Catholic family, and to whom 
a cle who add: the children had occa- 
sion to show him his watch, on being asked what it was, 
said he didn't know. 
some eight or nine souls, who came into ey of some 
two years ago. We nursed, and clothed, fed them 
literally, for they were , sick, and dependent. Had 

‘ou been some two months ago in the session room of the 

‘irst Presbyterian church in Watertown, you would have 
listened to the broken English and the stammering words 
of the father of that family as be poured out his heart in 
prayer to God. He is now a consistent member of our 
church; his wife is also very much interested. Five or 
six of the children are in that little school, and give pro- 
mise for the future. We have just succeeded in es a 
subscription of some $450, fur the building there of a 
mission chapel. 





Krnes Oounty. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. L. VanBuren, being detained by 
sickness in his family, a DELEGATE made the following 
report: Schools in Brooklyn, 101; scholars, 22,300; average 
attendance, 13,254; teachers and officers, 2,651; scholars 
converted, 573; teachers converted, 106, In Williams 
burg, scholars about 8,000, with an attendance of about 
6,000. The schools in the county are limited in number. 
As near as we can arrive at the facts, there are abou! 
55,000 children between the ages of five and fifteen years, 
and of this number about 32,000 are on the records of our 
Sunday-schools; leaving about 23,000 still not in attend- 
ance on Evangelical schools. This number is not over- 
stated. A close estimate might perhaps show 30,000 out 


tod 


of the Sabbath-echool. In Brooklyn there are at least 
14,000 out of our schools. It is a great, a serious ques- 
tion, that d ds our sid i What can be done 





to secure the attendance of these neglected ones—and 
especially of the larger children? Young men’s week- 
day evening meetings have been useful. ey render the 
place of meeting familiar, and this is one step towards 
securing their attendance. Then they become acquainted 
with the scholars, and come almost insensibly under re- 
ligious influence. After a time they are induced to at- 
teud on the Sabbath, and then they remain altogether in 
the school; and then by the blessing of God they are 
converted. 
Lewis County.—No report. 
Livineston County. 


The Rev. A. H. PARMELEE, of Livonia: Our county 
association is three years old. The last annual meeting 
was one of great interest, and we are looking forward to 
the meeting to be held next month as one of still greater 
interest. I think I can say for the county that the cause 
is increasing. In our town we have seven schools ia suc- 

ration, Two mission schools have been estab- 

the summer, and throughout the county 
uite a number. I want to record one fact, that two- 
thirds of the regular attendants upon the Sabbath are 
connected with my Sabbath-scbool. I am the 
tendent, and I feel honored in the position. 
quickly nae up my morning service as the Sabbath- 
school, bog have the old and the ~ mas our school— 
many w ears years ago ve 
thenadives oe too old to attend the Sab chook We 
love the cause, and wish to be numbered among the chil- 
ane. we are all learners in this and in every good 
work. 

Mapison County.—No report 


Mownox County. 


Mr. LEWIS CHAPIN, of Rochester: Monroe county 
embraces nineteen towns, and the city of Rochester. In 
1857, at the orgenization of our society, circulars were 
sent to the different towns, urging them to collect infor- 
mation and statistics in relation to the Sabbath-school. 
On sending out some seventy, replies were returned to 
only about a half-dozen. This to a meeting in the 
city of Rochester of the friends of the cause, from which 
delegates were sent out to these nineteen towns, who 
were to assume the responsibility of visiting the 
and trying to stir them up to increase of effort and effi- 
ciency. fu the towns were visited; and the reports then 
given, two years ago, gave as much encoura it to 
think the work almoet completed. We could _ 
but two districts unoccupied. But on visiting 
towns last year we found yet much uncultivated ground. 
This spring we commenced with baving a county mis- 
sionary, and in working for four months on his field, he 
has been enabled to ‘leit only one-half of the ground. 
Town unions had been formed in nearly all the towns, 
and they are attended by a good deal of interest. 

Rochester has a union that has existed for ro 





ears or more, embracing 37 of her 41 Evangelical ¢ 
The statistics 


for the county are 176 Protestant, besides 8 


He represents a Catholic family of 





as quite Oneida county. With a 
lation of children between four Lay he od of 
at least 46,507, not more ‘haw Tho are 


= labors. 
blessed my class as he will blees all where faithful 
labor are expended in his cause.” 
Ononpaga County, 
Mr. GEORGE L, FARNHAM, of Syracuse. 
children 


sadoot gis he 
cannot give further statistics. 
collecting information. 
Ontario County.—No report, 
Orance County.—Ne report. 
OnLeans County. 
Mr. JAMES WELLS, of 
hool 


I 
We are in the process of 


Albion, of a Sunday- 
. held in he Dean Bh Fn 


gatheri 
at which over 3,000 were A pew ml 
thirty schools. Out of 8,000 children, about 


are in 
the Sabbath-school. 
Osweeo County. 

Mr. DAVID HARMON, Jr., of Oswego, regretted that 
the Sunday-school statistics were not bat 
hoped to be able to furnish them in time for the 
ed report of the Convention. He gave a short 
th of the cause in the county, “ 


of 

e 

ears since, I came to this city, then a small village, and 
fume a Sunday-school teacher in the First Presbyterian 
eee ber gradual “pregreesed sressed and deepened til the 
interest hae iy 

resent time, About years ce. Sabah hood 

nion, for the city of Osw was formed, in- 
fluence has been felt throughout the entire county, and 
doubly upon the Christians of this city, and 
gre pone re ed it. I — now Ln age 
for the ulation of our town, there is hardly one 
the State of New York that exceeds it for the decided 
purpose and energy in the cause, During the last year, 
a county organization was formed, and ite influence has 
spread into all the towns and villages in our county, We 
have a Union formed at Fulton, a village twelve miles 
from here. It is in successful ation. Within 
bounds of a radius of five or six miles, the city sustains 
mission-schools, every one of them in & prospercus com 
dition. 


F 


Orsnao County.—No report, 
Putnam Counry,—No report. 
Quxtn’s County. 


Mr. LAWRENCE REEVES, of Jamaica :—Ours is a 
small We hove at oe ee See 
and patriotic State of New York has 


become a fixed thing to have quarterly Sunday-echool 

conventions in our . For eS oe 

been my pri tend & and I 

7 us venlly owere, | op Saeeel tlt this day 
ions, much destitution 

county. Gines base been connected with our 


RENSSELAER COUNTY. 


. 0. P. HART, of remarked that he never 
eee ak Os wath afte came te 


as now. 

In one of the churches, the assistant 
himeelf is su; adie of teoedbaak There is a 
ty Sunday-school Union, in which most of the 
t prebe to labor, which sends out ite 
or two who travel for the purpose of 
end awnking general interest, 
held, at which are discussed different 
concerning the work. Another 
Fn is by holding anni 
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the teachers. 

Renssulaer county is a centre Pierce 
New York. There is there a es college Sean 
schools, orphan asylums, hospitals, and Sisters of Charity. 





We cannot do much with them. 
Mr. HL referred in glowing terms to the greet influence 
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Surrote Counry. 
Mr. J. C. CHAPMAN, of Greenport, ed sixty- 
‘ ols, containing 762 teachers, and 4,242 scholars. 
13,806. At East Hampton a very inter- 
revival been iu during the year, and 
of one hundred came forward to unite 
one church, at one time, and several others during 


the 5 
we have but nine towns, wa very Sow ton 
a large one, man 
are discontinued th the 


io ie plese bas lately 
ee is more and more to the 
organization has been effected, tings 
Coy mecting was held at Seg Har 
bor, It was attended, and was of the higheet interest 
and value to all who t. 
futurvan Counry.—No report. 
Troca County. 


Mr. CHARLES H. SWKET, of Owego, reported in the 


stead of Mr. Pinney, the Gonnty Gooretaty. Theve was 
in from the d it tow 
fisealy in putting Sante. while there nan be 


e. 

“In our own village we have something to comfort our- 
telvee—that the number who attend our Sabbath-schools 
See ene Soy Sen, Se senebe in the Sey. 
schools.” interest is considerable in Owego in Sa 

‘hool matters, and of late is growing. 
2 i 8 years ney of the ro fy fe pea 
or Ago, a out the vi y my asso- 
ciate, Mr, Winthrop, who hes had c! of it ever since, 
and who tells me a growing interest is felt there. He, as 
t, an jan; but as far as the 
is concerned, we don’t know what to call it. 
Tt is a union movement, baptized in that spirit which in- 
duced Christians of all denominations to work togethe 
in the noon-day prayer-meetings, and as though they 
really were jers in the one grand army, with Christ 

as Commander-in-Cbief.” 
Tompkins County. 


Mr. THEODORE DRAKE, of Zthaca, had been superin- 
tendent ofa 8u . for 50 years. A great many 
children in the eounty were not yet brought within the 
Sabbath-school. Mr. D. thought there was no use in 


= 


talking to children about God, and heaven, and eternity, 
and then telling them they must wait till their minds 
were filled with everything evil—till the devil had sown 
his seed, and then they must labor to get it out! He be- 
lieved in early conversions. le believed they could learn 
pom Bone plan of redemption, and be brought to the 
Sa’ n” 


Uuseren County.—No report. 
Warren County.—No report. 
Wasmneoron County.—No report. 
Warne County.—No report. 
Westcnester County. 

Mr. 8. P. JENNINGS, of Morrisania, was sent to re- 
that town. For some time t we have been 
on to the skirts of the New York association, 

but we have organized one ourselves, and are goin, 
to try to walk alone. We have about 1,000 scholars 
250 teachers; and at the present time there is a great 
deal of interest in the Sabbath-school cause. 

Wromine County. 

Mr. R.G. PARDER, of New York, answered at the call 
ofthis county. “It was my privilege,” said he, “ to be in 
the city of ester last week, at a county convention 
held there, when the Rev. Dr. Luckey, one of the oldest 
and most excellent presiding elders of the Presbyterian 
church, arose in the convention and said he h 
news to report from Wyoming. ‘According to a plan re- 
commended by the State Convention, we organized two 

rs since, and since that time we have increased our 
unday-school force in that county fi/ty per cent.’” 
Yares County.—No report. 

[N. B. A part of the foregoing reports were made inthe 
afternoon. For the convenience of the reader, they are 
all printed together here.) 

At the close of the morning session, the Business Com- 
mitteo made a that at 2 o'clock there would be a 
Sunday-school bration in the Hall, when the children 
of the eae Mery Sa elie en would be addressed by 


prominen! -school men. 
Convention adjourned by singing the parting hymn— 
“ Dismiss us with thy blessing, Lord.” 


THIRD SESSION. 
Wednesday Afternoon, 


THE CHILDREN’S MEETING. 


N Wednesday afternoon, the large hall was com- 
O pletely filled with the children and their ents, 
teachers and friends, who had come up to the “Sunday- 
school celebration.” Many of the delegates were com- 
pelled to stand in the aisles which were crowded almost 
up to the speaker’s stand. 

The exercises of the afternoon were opened at two 
o'clock, by the singing of a “chorus by the children,” 


“Happy meeting to all,” 
after which, prayer was offered by Mr. A. D. MATTHEWS, 
of Brooklyn. 


“T love the Sabbath-school,” 
wac next sung, to the air, 
* Kind words can never die,” 


after which, Mr. R. G. PARDEE, of New York, addressed 
the assembly as follows: 

I suppose our young friends kuow very well what 
this great convention ie called for. It is called for the 


I didn’t know you had a little sister,” said the 


‘yes, ma’am, she was a little bit of a girl, only six 


she has to heaven,” said the teacher, 
said Mary, « there's tio doubt of that.” 
it so earnestly, the teacher 
5 #0 
makes you think Rosa has gone to 
heaven 
et you had been there the last day she lived, you 
vet 80, too.” 
“ Why what did she do!” 
« mpite Lpnte lee her breath lasted.” 
. did she sing?” 
“*I think when I read that swect story of old,’” re- 
; and then, 


Mary; 

“*T want to be an >” and, 

“*There isa happy land’” And then she prayed in 

for father and mother; and then she ed 

for us all, till father tried to stop her, because he thought 

her er He said to me te 
ou must not pray any longer 7 but 

ot aie ake prayed right on.” 

“Why,” said the teacher, “what did little Rosa pray 


about? 

ad it was something about Christ, about blood, and 
os Vabieotaeie, rad I didn’t understand.” 

was God teaching by his Holy Spirit, a little 
how to pray, in euch a manner that little Mary, 
» Fm ealaaad did not understand her! The teacher 
then 

“What Sunday-school did little Rosa go to?” for she 
knew she had never come there. 















said wanted to 
know her reason 
« what 




































3 she never went tu 7 Sunday-school.” 
F a a day-school then, did she learn these little tunes 
iD 

“ 


never went to day: ma'am.” 
“Why where did she learn these things, then?” 

“Oh, the little girle up stairs used to goto Sunday- 
echool, and moe vente eome down into the back yard 
and ‘ play’ Sunday-school!” 

Thus had little Rosa learned the truths which were 
necessary inthe hands of the Spirit, to bring her toa 
triumphant end. Now thie is a plain, simple, little 
fact. She had never had any religious instruc- 
tion, except a short German prayer her father had 

her, but she had learned these little hymns, and 
ri taken her home to glory. 
me the duty wu the children cf carry- 
them, the things they hear in the, 
school, Mr. P. related another inc’! t. 

A little girl, over in England, only seven years old, 
was very sick, and she was taken to the hospital. Now 
I was in mph oe go not long ago, on Blackwell's Island, 
and in one |, I found forty-two little babies, under 
one year old; and in another ward, I found twenty-four 
from one to three years old; they are taken there to be 
cured, Well, it was in just such an hospital that this 
little girl spent her last night on earth. e account I 
read, goes on to say that, the last night, nothing was 
heard to break the silence, but the ticking of the great 
clock in the hall, as the pendulum swung backward and 
forward, Then it would strike the hours, e-l-c-vy-e-n, 
t-w-e-l-v-e, o-n-e «clock, when there came from the 
couch of the little sufferer, a voice of sweet melody. It 
was one verse of & Sunday-school hymn— 


«Jesus! the name to sinners dear, 
The name to sinners given. 

It scatters all our guilty fears, 
And turns our bell to heaven.” 


Then all was silent again, and nothing was heard but 
the ticking of the great clock in the ball, until she 
broke out after a while, in another verse, 


«Happy, if with my latest breath 

I may but epeak his name ; 

Preach him to all, and sing in death, 
Behold! behold the lamb!” 

The nurse then hastened to the bed-side of the little 
sufferer, but she was too late. The angels had been 
there before her, and carried that little Sabbath-school 
girl from beholding the lamb on earth, to his bosom in 
the sanctuary above. 

Mr, P. W. HOWE, of Le Roy, was the next speaker. 

He wanted to say a few words to the children, and he 








didn’t care ularly, whether he pleased the old peo- 
ple or not; wanted to earn the reputation of a talker 
to children. He would rather have the impression left 


that he could talk to children, than to go down to Wash- 
ington, and talk to the great men there. He could ac- 
complish more good with the little boys and girls in one 
talk, than he could in six months at Washington. He 
wanted the children to help him make a speech—for any- 
ree in the world, almost, can be done with the help of 
children. When the shepherd wants the sheep to follow 
him, he sometimes takes a little lamb in his arms and 
carries it away with him, and the old ones soon follow. 
So it is with the children—if any one has them to help 
him, the fathers and the mothers will come too. 

Once he went with some schools ona pic-nic in the 
woods. A minister who could not talk much to interest 
children, them in the course of the day; but 
they got very uneasy, and some of the old folks seemed 
to be uneasy too; so he thought he would interest them. 
A banner was standing up a short distance from them, 
and pod oe og it out to the children, and p: “three 
cheers for the banner!” “I assure you, children, they 
made no little noise. After they got through, an old 
lady stepped up to me, and said, ‘I am a cousin of yours.’ 
Of course I would not dispute her word. She continued, 
‘Iam deaf,and I have not heard anything to-day but 
your hurrah.’ Now, I claim that I am a@ second cousin, 
and a little nearer related to every Sunday-school child.” 

“ Now children, little boys and girls are known by the 
i? they keep. Isn't that so? If then, you saw 
me down in a tavern, you wouldn’t think I was a good 
Sunday-school man, would you? No. Well, just so I 
can tell what kind of a boy yoa are. You will, some of 
you, by-and-by, study astronomy, and know the names of 
the stars. One cloudy night, when but one star shone 
out, vohn’s uncle said to him, ‘John, tell me the name 
of that star. John was a good bit troubled; he couid 
not find out the name, but he replied,— Uncle, I tell 
you, if I could only sce the stars around it, I could tell 
you its name.’ I think you understand that. I would 
not go into bad company; I would shun it; and only be 
among bad boys to try and do them good. Do you 
think any of you could do good if you were to try? 
Why, you know, only a little kind word will do good 
sometimes. You know we sing, ‘ Kind words can never 
die,’ and we might sing too, ‘Crores words can never die,’ 
for it is quite as true. Some old people, and young peo- 
ple too, are so morose and sour and peevish, that nobody 
ean live with them, I think it would do good if we 
could have such a song.” 

Mr. H, then related an incident, i)lustrating the power 
of “kind words” in the mouths of little children, A 
minister had reproved a boy for swearing, but with- 
out any effect. In a cross tone, he addressed him,— 
* Did you swear?” “ Yes, I did,” the boy replied. “ Well 
you don't hear any one swear at home.” “Don’t I 
though? Dad and mam, and ’Lize and John, and Will— 
the whole nine of us swears, sir!” The minister’s re- 

rocf had uo effect. A little neighbor of his, one day, 

earing him swear terribly, went up to him and said, 
in a kind tone, “John, I weuldn’t swear.’ He remarked 
many years after, that from that day, he had not used a 
profane word. It's the kind word that does good, 
children. 

Now, want you to feel, children, that you can pray; 
and the Lord will hear your prayer just as quickly as if 
it was made by a minister. He loves little children, and 
takes care of them, as much as he did those people we read 
of in the Bible, who came to a great sea, where there were 

° cross, and an army was behind them pursuin, 
them, when the Lord sent a strong east wind, divided the 
sea, and #0 they went over dry-shod. Yes, when the Sa- 

r was on earth, he took little children up in his arms 
and blessed them, and said to the older people, “ Feed my 
lambs.” 

A teacher used to go to see a poor little girl in New 
York; she was pale and sick, and near to death. She 
used to say, “The Saviour will take care of me, when I 
die.” Her foster-mother, who was taking care of her, 
one night read some pretty stories to her, when she 
seemed asleep. She said, “Are you asleep, Ella?” “No, 
ma, I am not asleep; I was praying. Jesus was coming 
down, and talking to me, while you thought I was 
asleep.” The tears would come into the mother's eyes, 
in spite of all she could do; when the little girl in all 
simplicity would say, “ Ma, don’t weep for me. I would 
like to stay with you, and Charley, and pa; but I am 
going up to heaven.” 

* Now, children, I want you to know and to feel that 
the Lord will hear every prayer you make in earnest, 
and if you are good children, and love the Lord, you will 
die just as that little girl died. I saw her when she 


died. 
Mr, GEORGE W. BLEECKER, Secretary, &c., Brook- 


My dear children, there is one thing I think I shall 

feel panes safe in saying to you this afternoon; and 

that is, I believe Iam one of the oldest Sunday-school 

scholars in the house. About forty-six years since, I en- 

tered the Sabbath-school, and I have been connected with 

it ever since; and what is more, I am more ardently at- 
ed to it now than ever before in my life. 

Now, I am going to tell you two little stories, that I 
have been requested to relate. The first of them is to 
show you the importance of remembering what you learn 
in the Sabbath-school. It is not enough for you simply 
to get your lessons, but you must carry them away from 
school, and use them, and then you wil) be instruments 
in God's hands of doing good to those around you. 

But to the story. incident took place up the Tud- 
son river, two years and a-halfago. It isa fact. I have 
related it to Sunday-school children a good many times 
The story is abouta fly. It was a warm summer's after- 
noon that two little Sanday-school boys about six and eight 
years old, were sitting with their father on the piazza, one 
on each of his knees. The flies were very troublesome; 
and you know how it is; sometimes one will come back to 
the same spot almost twenty or thirty times before you can 

t rid of him, Well, the youngest boy said to his father, 

*Fathor, I wonder what flies were made for?” (If you 
children can’t answer that question now, you will find 
it out in the a | of our story.) The faiher said he 
did'nt know. he turned to his little brother, and 
said, “John, can you tell me what flies were made for?” 
“No.” © Well, can you tell me who made flies?” “Ob, 
yes,” said John, “I can tell you that. God made flies.” 
‘Now, I want you to tell me, brother, how he made 
them ;” and turning to his father, he said, “ Father, you 
can tell me how God made them, can’t you?” Now, the 
father Lad never thought of such a thing before; he 
was not a pious man, and this very question was the means 








of leading him to seek an interest in Christ. He replied, 
“No, my son, I cannot tell you.” “Then,” said the little 









, children, That 
; and he had read 
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together! One scholar, and Mr. “ Times,” 
girl,too, takes your 





ere rela 
good one little girl, Esther, did. What a blessing she 
[ety to her old grandmother, who had learned of her 
hat beautiful hymn, 


“ Jerusalem, my happy home 
Name ever dear to me,” 
and how with those sweet words trembling on her aged 
tongue, she breathed her last und was taken up to that 
home.” 


“ 


A gentleman of pd Lee Avenue school, which is pro- 


bably unday-school in the United States, 
states that within the last six months 500 have been 
—_ into the Sunday-school through the efforts of the 
ro " 


He tells the story of a boy, a missionary boy, 
whom he saw one day coming along with three ragged 
ing. They would stop; look at their sleeves 
and eg ah ett g Se Fe Bo 
wouldn’t go. “You must go,” the missionary replied. 
“I will not let you go back—you shan’t go back.” Tle 
would then push them, and sometimes pull them, and 

with t and so got them pretty near the 


not go. He then pulled off his coat and put it on 

one of them and t them in! Dear chil you 
n scholars into the y-achool when nobody 
else can do it. Will you t A and 


And then we must go beyond our own schools. We 
must teach even the infants to send their pennies, to as- 
sist other schools, to provide Bibles and book: 


where there are none. The *r then related the 
story of a ten dollar bill which an infant school had sent 
toa poor missionary in the west. How it eame in the 
cold of winter, just in time to be most acceptable, and 
how it warmed that missionary’s body, and his heart, 
too, with love to God, and gratitude to the dear children 
whom he had directed to send such timely relief. 

Mr. M. referred to the remark of a former speaker, 
that “if we bring the children the parents will follow;” 
and showed the truth of the remark by an incident in 
his own he per A man who had for fifty years been 
a confirmed infidel, who had set the worst of examples 
to his family, was brought to Christ through the influ- 
ence of the Sunday-school of which his little girl was a 
scholar. I-asked this man, who had bought a hymn 
book to help him to pray to the Lord, and who prayed 
with such earnestness and fervor that his wife thought 
him crazy, what first led him to pray. He replied, “ the 
gentleman who came to our poor, filthy, ungodly house, 
and took my little child to Sunday-school in —— street, 
kneeled right dowu on the floor and prayed to God for 
us poor souls so a I thought it was time for 
me to begin to pray.” is now a happy Christian. 

Brethren, we have got hold of the key that is to un- 
lock the great treasures of the knowledge of God to man. 
The Sunday-echool teacher has the lever that can lift up 
this dark world into God’s light. We have got the ap- 
pliances, the means in our hands, that no other organiza- 
tion in the earth can boast. Shall we use them? 

Mr. JOHN H. THOMPSON, of Rochester: 

Children of Oswego, I am a recruiting officer. 
come to get recruits for the grand, the glorious Sunday- 
school army. I have in my hand a roll, and one recruit 
who cannot write his name has made “his mark.” And 
I don’t want you to say you will come into this army for 
one Sunday, or fur two Sundays, nor for three hundred 
Sandays, but for life—now bear that in mind. And, 
children, what a mighty werk you have before you! You 
can become scholars, and then teachers, and then mini- 
sters, and then missionaries! I have got one recruit, as 
I told you—here he is pee | a ragged little boy 
from bebind the desk). He has got his advance pay, has 
promised to come to come to Sunday-schoo! every Sun- 
day, and I trust the good brethren of Oswego will see 
that he makes a good little soldier in the army. 

Now how old should you be, children, when you join 

the Sunday-school army? Why, we’ve got some in only 
Jour months old, and we'll take them whenever they 
come, and keep them in for life. And you, children, are 
the ones to bring in these little recruits. Why, I went 
into a Sunday-school some time ago, that had only 
sixty scholars init. I told them I would give a pretty 
book to the one who should bring in the most scholars— 
and that they must all go to work. In a little while the 
school numbered 130 scholars, and in two weeks more 
180. I inquired how they did it; and one boy, I was 
told, only eleven years old, took his father’s horse and 
wagon every Sunday and brought eleven scholars, 
and then took them home again! at boy tried, and I 
wouldn’t give three snaps for a boy ora girl that wouldn't 
try. Now if the children of Oswego were to go to work 
and try to do it, I believe the Sunday-schools of Osw: 
would soon be increased a hundred fold. I want, chil- 
dren, to impress two things on your mind—that you 
— in for life; and when you get in you must try and 
work. 
The speaker then related an incident showing the in- 
fluence of children one upon the other. One Sabbath he 
met a boy with his fishing pole, going with other boys 
down to the river. He tried but could not get him to go 
to school. He then offered a book to the one who should 
prevail upon him to enter the Sabbath-school. After- 
wards ou inquiring if the boy was in the school, he was 
informed he was; and “ where’s the boy who has earned 
the reward?” “Oh,” said the superintendent, “it was a 
girl.” See what can be done by children! 

Why, some years ago we wanted the children to con- 
tribute money, a penny every Sunday. One little boy, 
three years old, carried his penny every Sunday to 
school. But he stayed home forty Sundays; and what 
do you think he did when he came back? Why he 
brought forty copper pennies in his pocket, and it was 
full down to his knees, and he kept the boy who collected 
the pennies, standing with the bag until he emptied 
them all out! He stayed in the school fifteen years, and 
never missed his penny every Sabbath. 

Oh, children, what a world of good you could do, what 
a world of money you could raise if you would try. We 
could build a ship (you know we did build one); we 
could build a church and fill it, if you would help us. 
Wii! you do it? 

The Kev. J. H. BURTIS, of New York. 

Children, I heard a story not long ago of a little boy 
in Washington City, who had beea brought up in the 
Methodist church, where it is customary to tell what the 
Lord has done for them. When it came this little boy’s 
turn to relate his experience, he got up trembling all 
over, for he hardly knew what to say. He got very red 
in the face, but he stammered out: “I am a very little 
fellow; I can’t say much; but religion just fits me.” So 
it is, I believe, with all here in regard to the Sabbath- 
school. It just fits them. 

In the west, some time ago, a missionary came across 
a little boy, and he said to him: 

“My son, wouldn't you like to go to Sunday-gchool ?” 

“A what, sit?” 

“ A Sunday-school.” 

“TI don’t know what a Sunday-school ix. I 
heard of such a thing before.” 

The missionary went on to explain what it was, and 
then asked him if he would like to go. He replied that 
he would, 

“Have you any brothers or sisters at home?” con- 
tinued the missionary. 

* Yes, lots of them.” 

“Why, how many?” 

“Well, I don't know; bui I will name them, if you 
will count them over.” 

Here was a boy who knew nothing of the Sunday- 
school, had never heard of the Bible, and could not tell 
without stopping to count, how many little brothers and 
sisters he had at home! That missionary started a Sun- 
day-school, and there they are every Sunday, studying 
God’s blessed trath. I think the Sunday-echeol fits them 
exactly. 

The speaker once felt called upon when a missionary 
in the West, to visit a Roman Catholic family to get two 
little girls to attend the Sabbath-school. The father was 
a very wicked man, and it was thought dangercus to 
enter his dwelling to talk with him on such matters. But 
he went. He found the father and mother both intox- 
icated, and quarrelling. He knocked at the door, but 
was not admitted. He entered himself, and the father 
was about to put him out, but he finally sobered down, 
and listened to his errand. The result was that his two 
little girls entered the school. About three months after 
the younger of them was taken with the scarlet fever, 
and died. She desired to see her Sunday-school teacher, 
but he came there only to see her little form as it la 
stretched on a straw pallet in the log cabin, while her 
epirit had gone to heaven. When asked by her friends if 
she was afraid to die, she replied, “Oh, no, 1 am not afraid 
to die; my teacher told me that if I only loved the 
Saviour, when I died he would take me home.” 

Now, the Sunday-school just fitted that little girl, too. 
Why is it that it fs just the thing that you children want, 
that your parents want, that I want? It is just this. Be- 
cause it {s the Bible-school; because there that blessed 
book is studied which makes us wise unto salvation. I 
don’t wonder at the little boy, of whom the story was 
told at the Sunday-school ntion held in M bh 
setts, who wanted the New Testament buried with him 
in his coffin. And why do you suppose he wanted it 
there? “Why,” said he, “I am so very little, I am afraid 
that in the day of judgment, when so many people come 
out of their graves, the Saviour won't see me, and I want 
to take the Testament to hold it up in my hands, and tell 
him I studied it in the Sunday-school, and there learned 
to love him, and then he will take me home to heaven.” 

Yes, children, the Sunday-school is just the place where 
you learn this Testament, and learn to love the Saviour it 
reveals, who will then take you home, to dwell forever 
with him, But, children, never think that because you 
are small the Saviour won’t notice you. Oh, no. He de 
clares that “of such” as you “is the kingdom of heaven.” 

A caso of a little girl came to my knowledge lately. In 
the Five Point’s Mission-School, one day a little bit of a 
girl was noticed by the superintendent, who asked her 
where she lived. She told him in a certain house in 
Franklin street He went to see her. He found her 
after going up three or four pairs of stairs, in a rickety 
building, clear up under the roof, in a back room. She 
was all atone. The superintendent asked if her parents 
were living. 

“Ne, sir; father and mother died two years ago.” 


I have 


never 











“Do you live here all alone?” 
“No; ve two sisters, one older, and the other 


picks out of the boxes in the street, — 
Tonnies from those who pass by. My older sister 

out to pay the rent. I stay here, keep house.” 
“Don’t you ever pray?” 

“Oh, yee; t and morning. I sometimes lonely, 
thinking 
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sands and thousands not within its blessed embrace. Is 
it true, as has been remarked, that within a radius ef 
three miles around Oswego, as many children are not in 
he Sundas-echools as we see here before us to-day ? Then 
what a work we have to do! Let us labor to give the 
Bible to every single child on our shores, that we may 
have Sunday-schools from Maine to California, that the 
children may everywhere be gathered in, and their 
Hosannahs go up with ours to that blessed Redeemer, 
who “ gave his life for us!” 

The Rey. EDWARD KIMBALL, of Toronto, was then 
introduced to the meeting, and addressed the children as 
follows : 

I certainly did not expect, after the filling up of this 
interesting programme, to say a word in this convention ; 
and yet it seems to me that the heart must be cold, and 
the tongue dull that could not — a loving, earnest 
word in such a presence as thie. Having seen these little 
children who came 3 here, singing, “* What very little 
things are we,” (Mr. K. alluded to a little company of 
orphans who attended the celebration,) and having heard 
them join in the song, “There’ll be no sorrow there,” I 
could not help thinking how at the very theshold of lite 
these little ones have under the shadow of a great 
grief. And then, too, remembering that even the smallest 
child here will, if he gives heed to these Bible lessons, see 
God as he is—see the king in his beauty—I cannot resist 
the inclination I have to say a word or two. 

don’t like, when in a Sabbath-echool, te hear one be- 
gin to address ths scholars with “children.” Something 
was said to-day that “ fitted me exactly” on this subject. 
I don’t think that the Sabbath-echool, or any other piace 
where the Bible is studied, is fitted only for the children. 
Butas this is a “ children’s meeting,” I willcall you here 
children. 

It has been said to-day, children, that when we pray we 
should pray for just what we need, and say just what is 
‘n our hearts. Now there was a little girl named Mary, 
who had been spending the day with a little playmate of 
hers, who had a very pretty little bedstead for her doll. 
This bedstead had taken Mary’s heart, and as sho went 
home she could not help speaking about it to ber mother. 
“Oh i” she would say, “I wish I had a little bedstead for 
my doll, such as Mary has!” Before many days some 
kind friend gave her one almost exactly like it. That 
night, when she said her little prayer at her mother’s 
knee, (and she was in the habit of saying a little prayer 
of her own, as she called it, and not somebody else’s,) 
after thanking God for other things she could think of, 
she put up this prayer: “0, Lord, I thank thee for put- 
ting it into somebody's heart to send me that deur, sweet 
little bedstead.” Her motherreproved her. It was right 
to thank God for kind friends, for father and mother, 
for food, and for clothes, but she did not know about 
thanking him for her playthings. Mary looked very 
sad. The next night, when she said her little prayer, 
after going over everything she could think of to 
thank God for, she said, “ Lord, I want to thank you 
for that little bedstead, but mother says I mustn't!” 
Now, children, that mother, [ am willing to say, made a 
mistake, a great mistake. You should thank the Lord 
for whatever he gives you, for whatever makes you glad 
and does yon good. That little girl had as much right to 
thank the Lord for her little bedstead, as men have to 
thank him for prosperity in worldly affairs. Yes; but do 
not forget, when you are thanking him for these things, 
which you enjoy so much, to thank him above all for that 
other thing—that Christ has died for you. Oh, children, 
this is what Sabbath-schools are for, to lead you to know 
and believe in him. 

In a certain school, there was a large class in spelling. 
A very little girl, only eight years old, and very delicate 
looking. was at the head. By and by a word was given 
out, and four or five missed it. It came this little girl’s 
turn. She spelt it p-r-i-v-i-l-eg-e. “ No,” said the teacher, 
who was perhaps not paying very strict attention, and 
thought she said “e” instead of “i.” e next scholar 
spelt it in thesame way. “Right,” said the teacher, 
*take your place atthe head.” Now the little girl’s eye 
kindled, and the blood came to her cheek, but she was 
too modest to speak right out, and only softly whispered 
as she sat down, “that’s the way I spelt it.” Now it was 
a rule in that school, that there should be no whispering, 
and it was the custom to place the boy or girl, who was 
found violating this rule, upon the stand. If the offender 
could find apy other whispering, he was to inform the 
teacher, and that other must take his place; and who- 
ever was found on the stand at the close of the school was 
punished. It so happened that a boy who was on the 
stand saw thie little girl whisper. He told the teacher of 
it. “Anne,did you whisper?” said the teacher, in a sur- 
prised tone. for Anne had always been a good Jittle girl, 
as she must have been to be at the head of her class. 
“ Yes, sir,” said Anne. She then had to take her place on 
the stand. Oh, how badly she felt! She had never been 
in such diagrace before. She did not try to catch any 
others, and at the close of the school she was called up to 
receive punishment. The teacher and the scholars 
thought it dreadful. Must little Anne be punished? 
Yes; the rules of the school must be kept. “ Well,” said 
the boys, “we can’t see little Anne punished.” “She 
must be,” said the teacher. “Then,” said one boy, “if 
the rule must be kept, punish me.” “ Will you, then, 
take her = “Yes, gladly; and there's not a boy in 
the school but the one that told on her, but would do it.” 
Little Anne was sent to her seat weeping and rejoicing, 
and the boy bore her punishment before the whole school. 

Now, children, what have I related this little story 
for? For this: It isnot punishment in school; it is not 
punishment in this life, but it is eernal punishment that 

Christ has borne for you and forme. Christ has thus 
taken your place and mine. God says, “The soui that 
sinneth, it shall die.’ We have all sinned. The rule 
must be obeyed. Christ has borne the punishment for 
us. I recollect explaining this to one very dear tu me 
sometime ago, when looking up into my face, he said, “ Is 
thatit? Js that it?” “Yes, exactly.” “Oh, then, Jthank 
him!” This, dear children, is coming to Christ, this is 
conversion—to love and thank him for his kindnees. Will 
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you love him? 

Little children may come te Christ. Some time ago, a 
littie boy ten years old, asked his father if he might 
join the church. He said ke loved the Saviour, and 
wished he might be among the people of God. “Oh,” 
said the father, you are too young. Wait till you are 
older.” Now, this boy’s father was a shepherd; and it 
was the little boy’s duty to herd the sheep and lambs, 
that is to gather them into the folds at night, so that 
the wolves and wild beasts might not harm them. One 
night his father said to him, as usual, “My son, have 
you gathered them all in?” “I believe so.” “ All?—are 
= quite sure?” “Oh, I have got them all in except that 
ittle lamb that is so young and weak; I thought I 
would leave him out now, and bring him in when he 
grew older, and got a little stronger!” The reproof went 
to the father’s heart. Before long that little boy joined 
the church. 

I related this little story some time ago in a Sabbath- 
school meeting, and it moved one little girl, who felt that 
she loved the Saviour, but was too young to join the 
church. The last I heard of her was that she had 
come out and professed the name of Christ before inen. 
Now, children, it is that you may feel ihst Curist has 
taken your and that you may love him for it; live 
for him and die in him, that the Sabbath-school was 
formed, and that such meetings as these are called. 
Who of you children will come to Christ ? 

The exercises were closed with the Doxology, and the 
benediction by the Rev. Mr. DUNNING, of Oswego. 

(The exercises of the afternoon were frequently inter- 
spersed by the singing of duets, solos, &., by the little 
girls who accompany Mr. Horace Waters of New York, 
on such occasions. 

After the close of the “children’s meeting,” the Con- 
vention resumed and finished the hearing of the Reports 
of the County Secretaries, For the convenience of the 
reader, we have printed these in the report of the morn- 
ing session, that the whole subject of statistics might be 
presented together. 


FOURTH SESSION, 


Wednesday Evening. 


‘NONVENTION assembled at 714 o'clock. Exercises 
opened by singing: 


“Joy to the world,” 


when the Rev. Mr. PARMELEE, of Livonia, made the 
opening prayer. 

After singing by the children, the assembly was ad- 
dressed by 

Mr. R. G. PARDEE, as follows: 

Mr. President: I have the impression that this day 
has been one of the most important and interesting that 
the State of New York has ever seen, with reference to Sun- 
day-schools. And I refer, not to the remarkable charac- 
ter, if you please, of the reports that have been made, so 
much as I do the remarkable spirit that has been mani- 
fested and interest in the cause. I presume, sir, that there 
never has been a State Convention in this country, 
where thirty counties or more have been represented as 
they have been to-day—represented too by men with 
hearts glowing with love to the Sunday-school cause. 

I have been in many States of our country—in Con- 
necticut, where there are only some six or eight counties 
to hear from, easy to be reached—and I have been in 
other States with comparatively small counties, bat it 
has never been my privilege to be in a convention when 
such general reports were made as we have heard to-day 
—and reports, I hesitate not to say, of sarprisingcharacter 
to those who understand Sunday-school matters best in 
our State. Many counties which before we have barely 
heard anything of, have been heard from to-day; and it 
seems as if the Spirit of God was “ moving on the face of 
the waters” over all the State, even the most remote and 
rural parts, and most remarkable results have followed 
the efforts of God’s people. I have been enabled since 
coming here to put my finger on the pulse of a majority 
of the counties of this State; and it is a privilege of a 
high character, We have reached to-night, if I apprehend 
it correctly, a stand-point from which we are enabled to 
take a view of the Sunday-school iuterests of the State 





as we have never yet been enabled to do. This is q 
great gain. Counties here we did net expect to have 








and 
odloab a i to his appeals, have not only sent in 
bat have come up themesives and given us 
thi their accounts that have surprised and 
our hearts. As I said, this all looks provi- 
ential and hopeful for the Empire State. We have none 
<a much con: in mac xy, moe = “4 
y-achool e bow the Spirit t 
. We believe there are providential 
is “turning the hearts of the fat 
to the children, and the hearts of the children to the 
thers”—the hearts of pastor and people to the children, 
and the hearts of the children and young people up to 
their pastors and churches. Yes, I regard the signs of 
the times at present, as fall of hope and promise. 
Now, let me refer for a few moments to the labors of 
The County Secretaries. They themselves have been select- 
ed, to be sure, under great disadvantages in some respects. 
Some who have been named as the best in the county have 
been displaced at their own request, and others appointed 
where, as I understand it, it has been su to be 
of advantage. After all, these County Secretaries are a 
moet important institution, or, if you please, position. 
They are supposed to have the acqnaintance and kind 
Christian regards of the ministers and churches through- 
out the entire — re far as they are known. o_o 
are supposed to be men of “ good report”—men as as 
pombe from prejudices—as capable as raw a of appre- 
ciating all the good things in other denominations as 
well as in their own, They are supposed to have some 
knowledge of the beet ways of conducting a Sunday- 
school—and supposed to be able to offer suggestions of 
value to superintendents, to consult with pastors and 
. their — of 
mercy throughout the county. are supposed to 
have an eye quick to perceive the best opportunities of 
establishing district and mission-schools. They are sup- 
also to be men who can read others, that they may 
now who will make the best town secretaries, &c., &c. 
In this way they go around on their voluntary mission. 
ary agency—perhaps doubly powerful because it is volun- 
tary—an whee 18 the result ? 
hese secretaries have the great privilege of meg | 
ind all d inath ' dente of al 
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the schools, of getting all the good suggestions and 
thoughts from these sources. Surely they cannot help 
but grow and become useful—invaluable members of the 
community, if they have the right spirit. 

Now, thie is a very plain, very simple agency. There 
is no “Lo! here, or Lo! there,” about it. It has been 
placed in our hands as an instrument to get and do good. 
Said one of our secretaries to me, “I can’t meet the re- 
sponsibility. I can’t do all this that is required of me.” 
Said I, “Were you not properly we eee Have you 
not been endorsed by the county? If so, you have been, 
in my view, providentially appointed.” “ Yes, sir, I be- 
lieve I have.” “Well, then, I should like to see any re- 
sponsibility men might throw upon me, that I would not 
dare to take. Do you suppose a majority of the churches 
fixed upon you for this great field of usefulness, and you 
cannot meet the responsibility? Go forward—trust in 
God—somebody must meet it. and who so well as you, 
who are divinely appointed !—for I regard the voice of 
the ministers and churches in this way, a6 the voice 
of God's providence directing you to go forward in the 
work.” 

This is a beautiful agency, too, and in all its features, 
commends itself to our highest love and esteem. Now 
the plan is before us, what do we want! We want to 
carry it out. We want to reach the millions by it. 
When we look over our State and see something like 
400,000 children, between five and fifteen years, not in 
the Sabbath-schools, an immense army more than is in 
these schools, we yearn that they may be reached and 
benefitted by our agency. Look at another feature. 
Those out of the Sunday-school, have more or less edu- 
cation and interests, moral, religious, and intellectual, 
attended to in day-schools. and in a variety of ways, 
every influence is brought to bear upon them, These 
are to be reached. 

Then there is another class to be reached. While we 
have 400,000 children between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, there are in New York State, more than 800,000, 
probably nearly a million souls between the ages of 
fifteen and thirty years, that are, to a very large extent, 
unreached! Then again, look at the picture in the 
city of New York. 96,000 young men, between fifteen 
and thirty years,and not much more than 30,000 con- 
nected with our churches and Sunday-schools; and 117,- 
000 young women, and not 47,000, either regular or 
casual church-goers! We want to tarn the attention of 
the State to thie class. It was well said by Edmund 
Burke, “ Show me your young men. and I willshow you 
the character of the next generation.’ Now, what is 
the position of these young men and women? Simply 
this: they are just at that age when they have an ex- 
treme sensitiveness toanything like a slight, inattention, 
or want of respect. They have, too, a great fondness for 
society and excitement; and in the next place, a dispo- 
sition to do just as they please—to be free from all kind 
of restraint, and the church and the family have said to 
these young people, “you may go and do as you have a 
mind to,” pretty much. Doctor Alexander has said, 
“The neglecters of the church, be it ever remembered, 
have been neglected by the church.” 

Lord Brougham, used to say, moreover, that the most 
useful class in England, were the servant girls. 
What provision has been made for them? A good 
brether, in our last State Convention, made a special 
article in reference to this moat important class, recom- 
mending Bible classes for their instruction; and some of 
our churches, in the State, have large and noble classes 
of this kind. Now these servants are certainly im- 
portant in many respects, from their influence, mould- 
ing in many instances, as they do, the character for life, 
of our children. We cannot neglect them with impu- 
nity. We would plant Bible classes and have these 
young men and women gathered into them. There was 
one noble fact prevented in the reports to-da i 
church, in which three-quarters were over eig 
years of age. That isa fact we should carry home with 
us. And why should not our churches generally, feel 
more the importance of training teachers to work for 
Jesus? How many have been told, that to teach our 
children the way of salvation, there must be the teacher's 
Bible class for our young men and our young women? 

Now, here’s the work before us. It has been laid out 
for us this afternoon, and we come this evening to meet 
the subject. Will we go, after this convention adjourns, 
and carry the influence of the Sunday-school into the 
county and locality where we live, and also to the 
sundry counties around us? We must do something like 
is. 

Mr. P. here gave an account of an interesting conven- 
tion he had attended a short time since, at Montreal, 
Canada. In that convention, an aged minister related 
how he had been blessed in his labors in the Sabbath- 
school. That in destitute and wicked localities where 
he had planted schools, there were now four prosperous 
churches as the fruite. In one instance, a school was 
established, but no one could be found to open it by 
prayer, and they began by singing, “ which was the next 
thing to praying.” Soon, one young man was converted ; 
he opened the school with prayer, and ina little while, 
the whole community was blessed with a precious revi- 
val, which embraced many heads of families. In the 
community, was an extremely wicked man, who kept a 
drinking house, where every species of wickedness was 
enacted. His little daughter, of thirteen years, was, 
after a good deal of persuasion, permitted to enter the 
Sabbath-school. She was shortly afterwards brought to 
her death-bed, and there obtained from her father, his 
promise, sealed by her dying kiss, that he would leave off 
drinking and become a praying man. He kept his 
promise, connected himself with the church, and he, 
with his wife, became active, devoted Christians. Two 
of the little girl’s sisters were also converted to Christ. and, 
in that formerly abandoned neighborhood, out of fifteen 
families, nine had erected in them the family altar! 

“ Now, Christian friends, onr work is before us, and 
our reward, too. No matter what material we have, let 
us use faithfully, that which God gives us. Let us do 
our duty, and leave resuits in his hands.” 

Mr. 8. B. PRATT, of Boston. 

Mr. Chairman ard Christian friends: 
used to what we term the “hard work” of the Sunday- 
school tho: addressing such an audience as this; and yet 
Tecannot refrain from presenting to you the Sabbath- 
school teachers and officers in the Sabbath-schools of 
New York, the friendly greetings of the Sabbath-school 
teachers of the State of Massachusetts. I had hoped 
that better and abler men would have done this; and as 
I looked across the hall this morning, I thought I saw 
such a one, but I found afterwards, to my regret, that he 
had become a Canadian, ard had gone over to Queen 
Victoria, and was here to address you this afternoon, as a 
delegate from Toronto. 

1 am not aregularly appointed delegate to this conven- 
tion. I came here because I love the Sabbath-school, 
and love to meet wherever Christian Sabbath-school 
teachers meet: and yet I am come here by right, per- 
haps, as superintendent of one of the oldest Sabbath- 
schools in Massachusetts; one which meets each Sabbath 
beneath the shades of Bunker's Hill, and is surrounded 
by the graves of the Puritans—a Sabbath-school which 
was established by the Rev. Dr. Morse, better known 
perhaps, to the children, as the author of “Morse’s Geo- 
graphy.” And iet me say here, I have often thought it 
an appropriate fact, that one who has done so much in 
teaching the children the extent, resources and boun- 
daries of this and other lands, should also be instru- 
mental in establishing a school, which has, as one of its 
objects, the teaching of the extent and boundaries and 
resources of that “better land,” which lies beyond the 
stars. Our first superintendent too, is, I believe, an 
honored resident of this State, and one who in his later 
days, while engaged in these operations by which he 
afterwards discovered the powers of the electric tele- 
graph, true to his character of Sunday-school teacher, 
made it his daily prayer to Almighty God, that he might 
be the means in his hands, of doing something for the 
benefit of his fellow men, and the glory of his name. 
I might also speak of one of our earliest teachers; one 
who has done more almost than any other, in diffusing 
and scattering broad-cast in our Sunday-school libraries, 
those little books for children, which have had so much 
to do in forming their characters for life—I allude to the 
Rey. Dr. Todd. Such were our instructors, such our 
beginnings. And I think, though I must not be accused 
of egotism, that never before in the history of the school, 
has there been more interest—never a larger number of 
scholars enrolled on our peges, than at the present day. 

Our mode of teaching and system of instruction are, 
without doubt, very similar, or the same as that adopted 
by the Sabbath-schools of New York. Indeed I may say 
that we have imported from New York our system. The 
fact is, we are ready to take anything good from New 
by except, perhaps, your bank-bills, and those we will 

e under protest! But our system and plan are similar 
to yours. Why not? Don’t we bow before the same 
Saraenthe saine Heaveuly Father? Don’t we look up 

ith the same feelings to our Elder Brother? Don’t we 
invoke the same ever blessed Spirit? Don’t we drink of the 
same Fountain of living water? Don’t we go to the same 
Word to find those truths which we endeavor to teach to 
our children? We there seek to find and learn from the 
source of all wisdom, that wisdom and instruction by which 
We teach our children the attributes of Jehovah; by 
which we instruct them in regard to his providence to 
the children of men; by which we tell them of the bound- 
leas extent and glory of that upper world—those planets 
which stand out to-night in all their be auty and gran- 
deur, and which tell of the handiwork of the Almighty 
We also endeavor to unfold to the children of our Sabbath. 
schoola that great plan of redemption—the love of that 
crucified Saviour. We endeavor to tell them of the wa 
in which they must secure the rich blessings of ert A 
and we bring to bear upon their minds all these great 
truths in regard to the kingdom, and eternity. and 
death, and the grave, and in regard to that Day of Judg- 
eon the great Throne there before which they must 
stand to rende: een 3 
bring to bear upon. thelr rinde ta aguas, truths we 
curs . ds in order that they may 
yield a ready and willing obedience tou the service of the 
Saviour. And to the brother in this hall who this after- 
neon rather doubted of the cenuineness cf m » faith I 
would ask if that is not orthodox—if the teats I have 
spoken are not right truths for the Sabbath-school teacher 
to teach in his class. Such we believe and such we tenet 

And, friends, we have our discoutagement. ‘7 h. 
you; and, thank God, we have ee eee 

» © our excouragements as 
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well as you. We can see that our Sunday-schoel scholars 
have a deeper interest than they used to have in the 

hool work. We find that our teachers are more 
earnest in the 
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of their duties: that the 





our pray more, and more earnestly, 
that the blessings of heaven it descend and rest upon 
the teachers, and also upon the officers of the 
school. And thank too, that the pastors of our 
churches are nning to upon this work in a dif- 
ferent light from what ured to do, and are beginning 
to realize that it is an important auxiliary in the hands 


of God, as connected with the church. We have faith 


also to ve in the promises of Jehovah that the day is 
soon coming when “every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue confess that Jesus ist is our Lord to the praise 


of God the Father.” 

I spoke of the discouragements of the Sunday-school 
teacher, ere is none greater, perhaps, than to labor 
on, week after week, year after year, and find that the 
ee under our care do not yield their hearts to the 

viour, nor come earnestly and freely before God, con- 
fessing and forsaking their sins and imploring his par- 
doning grace. 

Perhaps I may close by alluding to a circumstance 
which came under my own observation not many months 
since, and which I afterwards ‘noticed was published in 
the wep a Bey Times.” I was in attendance one 
Saturday upon t! -meeting held in the 
Sansom street church in Philadelphia. and when I looked 
over the vast audience in that church, which 
in every part, and saw the earnestness of the speakers and 
heard the fervent prayers which were offered up to hea- 
ven; and when I histened to the numerous tions 

resented for prayers; and especially when I 
an officer of the United States army get up and ask 
with trembling lip and quivering tongue that the prayers 
of that vast audience might ascend to heaven in behalf of 
him and the 1 of his profession; and when 
heard his previous history, I thanked God and felt en- 
couraged in my work. Ile stated that all the religious 
instruction he ever received he received in the Sunday- 
school previous to the age of 15 years. Then leaving the 
Sunday-school, he entered at once upon the study of his 
profession. Going out from the military institute, he 
entered at once upon the services of his country and also 
of Satan. He said that he had been in every State in the 
Union, and in every species of crime and dissipation, and 
yet he stated that “ Wherever I went the truths of God’s 
Word which I had heard in the Sabbath-school before I 
was 15 years of age followed me. And,” said he, “strange 
and inconsistent as it might seem, I have often gone 
from the scenes of revelry, and dissipation, and sin, tomy 
closet, and there, on bended knees, invoked heaven’s for- 
giveness.” A few years later, after he had spent 15 years 
in this way, he became a willing subject of the kingdom 
of Christ; he yielded a ready obedience to the Father of 
his spirit, and ever since then he has fought under the 
banner of King Emmanuel, following the Captain of his 
salvation everywhere, and spreading abroad, wherever he 
goes, the knowledge of a crucified Redeemer. 

My friends, is not this one single fact encouragement 
enough for every teacher in this room to go forward, be- 
lieving and realizing that by sowing the seed in the name 
of the Father, it shall yet—perhaps not in our lives—yet 
in God’s own time, spring up and bear fruit an hundred 
fuld to his honor and glory. 

The Rev. Mr. PATTERSON, of Amsterdam: Being a 
Yankee, I want to make a “trade” with the audience. It 
is this. If they will be patient while I talk, I will be 
short! I find myself, sir, in « strange and unexpected 
position. A few moments since a couple of gentlemen 
came to me, and said they wanted I should make a speech. 
I asked them “ what about?” They said “the methed of 
doing it!” The question arose in my mind, “doing 
what?” I told them to excuse me to-night, that I would 
not make a speech any way, not to-night. Pretty soon 
the gentleman came back, and said he, “I want you to 
represent the Methodists here.” Now, sir, 1 am not a ce- 
presentative man. Ill whisper it in your ears that I 
honestly believe I am the last man in the Methodist 
church that they would like for their representative ; and 
I declare to you, sir, that I would not represent them if 
they had elected me to do it! 

| have watched with interest for a number of years the 
progress of the Sunday-school cause, and rejoiced at it; 
and [ think we would be unanimous in passing the re- 
solution once for all that we have reason to be thankful. 
1 recollect when Sabbath-schools wege thought to be an 
institution to educate children. I recollect when they 
were thought to be an institution to help the minister in 
his work. I recollect when they came up to be second 
to the pulpit; and I hear a great many men eay now, I 
don’t know whether traly or falsely, that for the purposes 
of blessing a community, and building up the kingdom 
of Christ, as an institution, they are second to nothing. I 
think if we could get it into the minds of the clergy and 
members of Christ's body in the State of New York and 
everywhere, to understand the true position of the Sun- 
day-school—if we could find it ourselves—a great point 
would be gained. Is it a suitable place—the Sunday- 
school—to preach the gospel of Christ? Is it a more 
suitable place than that box of boards which we call the 
pulpit? If it be #o, let us get to the knowledge of the 
fact as soon as possible, and no longer taik about how we 
can arrange our religious matters so as to go to Sunday- 
schoul—but let us go to work at once, and give the Sun- 
day-school the best of everything we have. 

I would say a word in regard to the means used, I 
think we had better use just such means as we have, and 
use them earnestly. am often asked the question, 
“Would you put an unconverted man in as a Sunday- 
school teacher—would you doit!” “ What! would you 
put a man in as a teacher who was not a professor of re- 
ligion?” It seems to me T would, if he was the best stick 
of timber I could get. It seems to me if I had nothing 
but unconverted men to make teachers of, | would do the 
best I could with them. The Sunday-school cause must 
be worked, earnestly worked, with the very best material 
we have, 

Now I ought to tell you why my Methodist brethren 
would not elect me as their representative. Iam ultra in 
this Sunday-school cause. I have worked myself up to 
the belief that I really love children. I feel that in a 
well-organized Sunday-school I am in what some of my 
brethren call the visible church of God in this world; and 
I firmly believe if there is a visible church, and Christ 
designed one, if you were to look for the best possible 
type of it throughout Christendom, you would find it in 
a well regulated Sabbath-school. 

The subject has'taken euch a strong hold upon me that 
I would rather be in a Sunday-school than in meeting—a 
good deal rather. A strange influence comes over me. I 
have sometimes lost all my attachment (though I am a 
litde bit of a Methodist after all,) to systematic theology. 
I only ask myself the question, What good’ How does 
it work? Does it bless the work? Does it make the 
children better? Will it bring them to Chriet?—then I 
go in for it. 

I look upon the Sabbath-school cause precisely in this 
light. 

The Rey. WILLIAM E. KNOX, of Rome: There is a 
gentleman of some experience in the county where I re- 
side, who is accustomed to speak of three dispensations as 
belonging to the Sabbath-school enterprise. My own pri- 
vate opinion is that there are four. The first one he 
leaves out. It is that dispensation in which Sabbath- 
schools were dispensed with entirely; when there was 
no such thing as a Sabbath school; when there were po 
such things as Sabbath-school teachers or Sabbath-#chool 
superintendents, nor Sabbath-school libraries, nor Sab- 
bath-school papers, nor even Sabbath-school agents. How 
could we get along without them! Think of what a 
marvellous condition that was, when none of these things 
existed! Wesbould think now that there might as wel! 
almost be no Sunday-school children, as none of these in- 
strumentalities for taking care of them. 

The second dispensation was when Sabbath schools be- 
gan, and were originated for the purpose of taking care 
of poor children when there was nobody else to take care 
of them. They were originated, I beiieve, by Robert 
Kaikes, and those others who were early concerned in the 
origination of such schools 

The third dispensation was when Sabbath-achoole were 
supposed to have some concern with the children of the 
ehurch. 

The fourth dispensation is that to which we have arriv- 
ed, and which we are leaving faster, perhaps, than we 
suppose. For I think, and ail in this convention must 
think, from what we have heard, that we are hastening 
on to that dispensation in which not only shall we have 
Sabbath-schools, and have them for the children of the 
destitute, and for the children of the church, but in 
which we shall have them for the whole church—parents 
as well as children. Truly, we are coming to that, if we 
have not already come to it. For it is most remarkable 
to see how that in all reports of all conventions and 
gatherings of every sort—town, county, and State—from 
one end of the country to the other, the question of intro- 
dacing the Sabbath-echool into the church, or rather of 
introducing the church into the Sabbath-school, appears 
to be the prominent topic, and is growing in favor as dis- 
cussion proceeds, 

Now there are some two or three dispensations of 
another kind with regard to the ministry and the laity. 
There was a time, you know—I suppose some can re- 
member it—when the church had nothing to do, and the 
ministry next to nothing. When the minister used to 
preach his sermons—good long ones, to be sure, but 
everybody knows it is harder to preach short sermons 
than long ones—and then go back to his farm, simply to 
preach again on the next Sunday. He bad comparative- 
ly little todo. And in those times the church had little 
to do except to hear the sermons, 

Then came the second dispensation, when the minister 
had everything to do, and the church still nothing. He 
had to preach his sermons, attend to the lectures, have 
prayer-meetings, and do all the praying himself; when 
he had to superintend concerns generally in the parish, 
and had sometimes to act the sexton; when he had all 
kinds of offices laid upon him. These were burdens un- 
der which Dr. Chalmers groaned, and preached his ser- 
mons as if almost every sentence was a groan. Then 
there came the dispensation in which the minister, to be 
sure, had everything to do, but when the church began 
to help him. And now has come the time, when at 
length it is felt that to preach the gospel in some shape 
or other, is the duty both of the ministry and laity. 
Now these two dispensations combined in one, in which 
the church is taken into the Sabbath-school, and in which 
the laity begin to assist the ministry in doing everything 
that is to be done, these two dispensations properly com- 
bined, promise to do for this world what has not been 
done for it since the apostolic age. I have no doubt my- 
self that it is much more easy to inaugurate that state of 
things than we think for. If I may refer to myself in 
regard to this matter, I think I can illustrate it. 

My own church consists not only of a village congre- 
gation, but also of a large country population. Now the 
country people in this matter of innovation are generally 
thought the most difficult to reach—the last to come into 
it. I talked to my own people with regard to the im- 
portance of having the afternoon service given up to the 
Sabbath-school, they contenting themselves with but one 
sermon, and the whole congregation to come as a Sab- 
bath-scbool in the afternoon Instead of addressing my- 
self to the brethren of the country part of my parish, 
who were supposed to be inore difficult to reach on the 
subject, I addressed the village people. I said to them: 
“You must remember that the people in the country 
have not the opportunities that you have; their 
children are deprived of the Sabbath-school instruction 
entirely. Now, if you will give up the afternoon sermon, 
and let them have the Sabbath-school service, then the 
country people can enjoy the same privileges with you. 
Are you not willing to oblige them in this way?” It 
was surprising how the plan took. You know some of 
the village people are in favor of staying home—they 
are glad of the chance. The Sunday-school took the 
place of the afternoon service. The plan was so much 
liked and so eagerly entered into, that the minister him- 
self took fright, from the fact that we are afraid to bear 
always too much responsibility. He thought be had 
probably made a mistake. The fact was, it was a great 
deal more difficult for him to be superintendent of the 
school than to preach in the pulpit. It is more difficult 
to get a good superintendent than a minister—one who 
will go down into the school and maintain his position as 
superintendent, and faithfully discharge his duties. The 
reason is this. Everybody knows it is sometimes easier 
for a minister to do the whole work himself than it is to 
ask his people to help him. This is one reason why 
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churches are not more prosperous—the minister don’t 
know how to get his people to help him. It is easier to 
go to @ prayer-meeting, read a chapter yourself, and call 
on one, two or three brethren to an jor it is to stir 
the brethren up to pray themselves, and take hold ac- 
tively in theee matters. The result was, when the pas- 
tor found the responsibility thrown upon him, he felt 
bound to meet it and do his duty. 

in, and a new state of things was inaugurated which can- 
not but result in good. 

But then, I have no idea at all that when one gets into 
the Sabbath-school he is safe for that reason. Alas, no! 
We are in danger of seeing the children go out from our 
hands to become thieves and murderers. I don’t think 
that when a man gets into the Christian church he is 
safe from becoming a thief or a murderer. No! nor even 
in the Christian ministry. Not he. Nothing can save 
him but the power of God; he must have the feeling of 
the Psalmist when he said, “Hold thou me up, and I 
shall be safe; I shall have respect unto thy testimonies 
continually.” Never till a man feels afraid of becomi 
a thief or a murderer is he safe for one moment. An 
not only would I not encourage children to feel that 
there is no danger of their becoming thieves and mur- 
derers, but I would not encourage myself to feel se, nor 
any member of a Christian church. I at to tell him 
rather, “Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” Alas! we have had examples vay ~ Af 
the church, of ministers, even, and men who have n 
from a high estate to the lowest depths of vity. 
There is no safety in or out of the Sab ro 
in a constant and sense of our feebleness and 
pendence upon Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

My brethren and friends, it is high time now that the 
system be inaugurated of having the laity engage in the 
work which God has given us all to do. I have always 
found that with those who were actively engaged in the 
church of Christ in the meetings for prayer, in the Sab- 
bath-school, and in good enterprises, there was always a 
unanimous feeling on all practical q 1 of 
casuistry that so try the consciences of men. I have 
found that on those social questions of Coy 
about which there is so much arguing, and which are so 
difficult for some church members to decide, unless they 
settle them on the wrong side—that all these are done 
away at once, in the twinkling of an eye, by the man 
who has his heart right. And brethren, mark this one 
thing: the man who is active for Christ in meetings for 
prayer and in the Sunday-school, will have no trouble in 
regard to these questions, as regards conformity to the 
world or separation from it—as to whether his place is in 
the ball chamber—no; they all vanish away for him 
whose heart and hands are engaged im the work of the 
Master. 

Mr. A. WOODRUFF, of Brooklyn, being introduced, 
arose and said : 

Before such an audience as this I should feel that I 
were about to offer an insult to your understandings, as 
well as to weary your patience, if I were to attempt any 
eulogiam upon the institution here represented. It is 
too late in the history of the institution, and too late an 
hour of the night to make this ong | or proper; and 
besides, it is the appropriate business of the Convention 
in its daily sittings, to perfect the institution as such, 
and provide means and measures for its extension to the 
utmost boundaries of the State. 

It might indeed be pleasant to refer to its past history, 
and show what has been its agency in raising up a body 
of men qualified to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
ministry, and that by such aid only the great revival of 
the past two years could be conducted to its glorious is- 
sues. But neither this, nor what remains for it to do 
will be my theme this evening, except so far as to show 
how it should immediately affect society 80 as to make 
salvation the more certain. How can Sabbath-school 
teaching accomplish them? I yield myself, said the 
speaker, to the inspiration of the occasion and of the 
hour, to answer this question. As I was coming up the 
aisle, a friend siezed me by the arm, and requested that 
the attention of the audience should be directed to the 
want of a more earnest piety as the ground of all future 
succes. Iam ready to present this idea, though it be a 
less pleasing task, than to dwell upon the brighter as- 
pects of the subject before us. Yes, we must have more 
salt in our religion, or it is nothing worth. Hom«o- 
pathic doses may do somewhere else; but they will not 
do here. It ic an alarming symptom, as has just been 
intimated by the speaker before me, that the inquiry is 
everywhere being made how we can be amased, inno- 
cently amused, if you please. It shows that we have so 
to teach the rising generation that their tastes shall take 
another direction. A trifling, frivolous spirit, which in- 
dicates the absence of sound religious principles, needs 
to be frowned upon, not encouraged. It has become 
quite too general to sneer at puritanical piety; but there 
is nothing else that will stand a change of climate anda 
change of circumstances. There is no danger from a 
vinegar-faced Christianity. The danger is all from 
another quarter, and a contrary one. Let piety, the self- 
denying features of Protestantism, be left off, and we 
have nothing left—not so much even as the Romish 
church, 

They have the loathsome sepulchre, but we should have 
ainere cenotaph, an empty grave, and soon an infidelity 
and godlessness more dangerous to religion and religious 
liberty thana standing army, and society would not be 
possible without it. No sin is so small as to be trifled 
with, with impunity, and we must so teach the youth of 
the rising generation, or we are lost. Yes. you must 
make the boy feel that every time he says * the devil” he 
benumbs his own conscience—every time he says “damn 
it.’ his salvation is less probable—nay, every oath he 
utters makes his damnation more certain. We have come 
rather to apologize for sin than to rebuke it, and grow 
a-hamed to teach plainly the most apparent truths of the 
Bible lest they be distasteful. Having occasion to visit 
a New England cousin, the mother of a family,a few 
weeks ago, the conversation turned upon our lax mode of 
teaching. She immediately confessed to fault in her own 
family. She said she called her boy (a sprightly youth of 
12 or 14) to her the other day, and asked him the first 
question of the Shorter Catechism. “ What, mother?” 
She repeated, “ What is the chief end of man?” “Why, mo- 
ther, it must be the end his head is on.” This will not 
do. No teacher at home or in the Sabbath-school room 
can be guiltless, with such an ignorance within the sphere 
of a Christian influence. 

And what a sphere does the Sabbath-school open for 
the teaching of woman? 

While the representatives from each county were re- 
quested to rise in the assembly this morning, at the call 
of Livingston county (if.am not mistaken) a minister 
stood up, and with him a woman rose, The question 
involuntarily arose, “ What place do the Scriptures assign 
to woman in such an assembly as this?” Immediately 
there appeared that group of women, so late at the cross, 
so early at the sepulchre, and I seemed to hear the angel 
saying to them, He is not here, he is risen. Go, tell 
doubting Thomas, go announce it to denying (perhaps 
still weeping) Peter,that Christ is risen; yea, go even to 
Galilee, and there tell the disciples that Christ is risen. 
Again, I seemed to hear the tender words of the Saviour, 
just as they fell upon the ear of the woman, at the well of 
Sychar. I looked again, and 1 saw her drop her pitcher 
and with eager step return to the city, and with trem- 
bling voice say, Come, see the man that told me all the 
things that ever I did; is not this the Christ? And be- 
hold, many of the Samaritans believed for the sayings of 
the woman. And what limit shall be set to these teach- 
ings? was the irresistible inquiry, and instantly I seemed 
to hear again the lovely Priscilla teaching the most elo 
quent Apollos in the higher principles of spirit ual theo- 

logy. 

Oh woman, look at the other door of the Sabbath- 
school room, and behold there a boundless field of use- 
fulness! What gool for our race can you not accom- 
plish there? The icy crustations of selfishness, sin and 
sectarianism, shall melt away from these hearts of ours, 
aa your words of tenderness and love, pour in the sun- 
shine of heavenly truth upon them. There is not. there 
cannot bea limit to your influences in this department 
of Christian labor. 

But, my brethren, I turn once more to you, not so 
much to show that the Puritan faith and life has in it 
the only gladness that can swell the heart with joy by 
day, and rest it from care by night, but, as I said, to 
show its necessity in securing and perfecting society 
around us, We must 80 teach these boys, that the truth 
shall lie in their hearts as God has revealed it. They 
must be made to see the destructive nature of sin, upon 
national security and prosperity. We must tell them 
plainly, that the reason why Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed, was because there was not found there, the 
requisite amount of righteousness, or number of righteous 
men to save it. There is no conservatism but in truth 
and righteonsness. This is true, the world over ; as true 
in Pagan, asin Christian landa When Egypt arose to 
be a great nation, it had a severe code of morals under- 
lying its systematised idolatry. When the Persian 
monarchy succeeded it in greatness and glory, even 
Cambyses, the most wicked of governors, so well un- 
derstood this principle, that he caused a bribed judge to 
be flayed alive, and his skin to be stuffed and hung over 
the judgment seat, asa terror to all future betrayers of 
justice. When Greece arose to greatness, the court of the 
Areopagus, about which we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, was held in the darkness of night, so that ita 

‘cisions should not be swerved from the right, by the 
tears or appearance of the suppliants. You will here 
recall the incident of the little bird that was pursued by 
ahawk. The bird, taking refuge in the bosom of one of 
these judges, was cruelly thrust out to be devoured by 
his unequal foe. Because of this failure to protect the 
weak against the strong, this heartless judge was ejected 
from his seat by the unanimous voice of his associate 
judges, Need I speak of Roman virtue,as being the foun- 
dation of Roman greatness? Is not the man that can 
falsify history, and sneer at the Psalm-singing Puritans, 
compelled to say, that during the Cromwellian rule, 
England made more rapid advances in all that consti- 
tutes the prosperity of nations, than at any other period 
of her history? Is the cause of the fall of nations de- 
manded? The only intelligent answer is, SIN, SIN! 

But what shall be said of our own government and 
country? That if it stands at all—for a moment stands 
—it is on this foundation, and this alone. What then is 
your interest in causing to be observed the moral law, 
and the institutions growing out of it? What, in bring- 
ing the truths of the Bible into contact, yea, sanctifying 
contact, with every man, woman and child, of the State? 
You are wielding the only sword that can be finally vio 
torious. I had almost said you are trying God’s last ex- 
periment, heaven’s last expedient to save us—to save our 
nation—and to save the world. Shall we be faithful or 
treacherous to this trust ? 

After joining in a parting hymn, the assembly was dis- 
missed with the benediction by the Rev. Mr. MILLER, of 
Ogdensburg. 














FIFTH SESSION. 
Thursday Morning. 


N R. JNO. HAMILTON, Jr., of Fredonia, President 
4 pro tempore, opened the morning session by reading 
the 23d Psalm 
. The congregation then united in singing “Shining 
Shore.” after which the opening prayer was made by the 
Rev. Mr. SEELY, of Syracuse. 

The order of business according to the recommendation 
of the Committee, was the discussion of the topics pre- 
viously read. 

At _ the conclusion of the opening exercises the Chair- 
man intredueed Mr. HENRY LEE, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, in the following words: 

I have the pleasure of announcing to the Convention 
that our mother country across the sea is represented on 

his floor by one of her noble sons; and I have no doubt 
it will be the pleasure of the Conveation before we enter 
upon the discussion of the topics prepared by the Busi- 
ness Committee, that Mr. LEE should have the floor for a 
short time, to speak for Old England. 

Mr. PARDEE here said : 

I beg leave to say before Mr. L. takos the floor, that he 
comes to us bearing the most cordial letters from that 
very large and most excellent Institution, the “ London 
Sunday-School Union.” Mr. Lee is connected with the 
*“Solford Union,” one of its branches, 


During the last two or three yeare there has been a 














the two coun | 


growing and increasing interest between 
tries with reference to the Sunday-school. In former 
the letters have been very far apart in time, be- 


ears 
pun the friends in this country and in pee sg but in| 


the last year or two they have been 

every ceeleh. Great anxiety has been felt ye ye 
in both countries to get on of each s Sun- 
day-school d its, an P in this country to 
get the Magazine of the London Sunday-School Union. I 
would also beg leave to say that this correspondence 
these publications of the old country have been of 
value in this, and have = => reciprocated. It 
therefore gives me great pleasure, sir, to ‘ou an 
nounce that Mr. Et present and will address the Con 
vention. 


Mr. HENRY LER, of Manchester, England, then ad- 
dressed the Convention as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, and fellow teachers: When in my own 
country, it has always been a difficult task for me to ad- 











an audience; but it is much more difficult to me 
on the present occasion. However, it me asa 
stranger just to utter a few thoughts w crowd upon 


me, before I proceed to what I understand is expected of 
pate give an account, ag words, of our Sunday- 
8c operations in England. 

AsI thro your beautiful city of Albany, I 
saw on the front of one of the edifices of worship there, 
the sentence “What hath God wrought!” Since that 
these words have come into my mind, while travelling 
through this great continent. And since I have been in 
this city, and been present with you in this convention 
the sentence has repeatedly come into my mind and 
found utterance—*What hath God wrought!” When I 
look abroad upon your noble rivers; when I see on every 
side, here a village and there a village, here a town rising 
up and there a city, I cannot but find utterance in my 
heart and say, “What hath God wrought!” When T 
look out on the hills on every side, and behold the smi- 
ling valleys, and see the evidence of great activity and 
energy—the forests cut down, and even the stumps in 
the field being rooted up, and the land smiling in beauty 
and apparent plenty, I say again “ What hath God 
wrought!” And when I remember that a few years ago 
all these valleys were uncultivated; that the wild man 
of the woods roamed over them, and that they are now 
peopled by a nation having the same language as my 
own, worshiping the same God, using the same Bible, 
singing the same pealins to the same tunes—again the 
response bursts from my heart, “What hath God 
wrought!” And when I think of this convention; and 
see as I saw last night, a vast assemblage of people, evi- 
dently earnest men and women, desiring to do what they 
can for the cause of God; when I hear about your schools 
in all parts of the country,—of the thousands of your 
children who are gathered together in them on the Sab- 
bath day; and when I observe the activity and energy 
that characterizes your people altogether, again I must 
utter from my heart the expression “What hath God 
wrought!” And I have no doubt you would reply, as 
you would be entitled to reply, and say “God hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” And when I 
go again to my own land, and inquiries are made of me 
as they will be by many Sunday-school men, instead of 
that expression being put up as an exclamation of grati- 
tade and joy “What hath God wrought!” I shall have 
to reply, and I have no doubt in every heart there will 
be a response to yours “The Lord hath done great things 
for them, whereof they are glad.” Cannot we then unite 
in one song of praise, and say “Let the people praise 
thee, O God, yea, let all the people praixe thee?” “Then 
shall the earth yield her increase, and God, even our own 
God shall grant us his blessing.” 

You will excuse me for giving utterance to these few 
thoughts, but they pressed upon me. And now I will 
ask you, Mr. Chairman, when you think I have spoken 
long enough, just to tap the little bell before you, and I 
will sit down. 

With regard to Sunday-schools in England, in the city 
of Solford, and in Manchester, which is closely connected 
with it, being divided only by a very small “ creck” you 
would call it, but to which we give the name of river— 
there are 500,000 inhabitants; and I hold in my hands, 
statistics collected by means of a canvass, instituted and 
carried out throughout the whole place. We have there, 
under instruction, about s#:xty-sevon to sixty-eight 
thousand children, besides the Roman Catholice and 
Unitarians, whom we have not counted. We have pro- 
bably altogether, not less than six ht thousand 
children under instruction. The average attendance 
there is about what you find it here, namely, two- 
thirds of the entire number. We have a large pumber 
who are able to read—very many more than we formerly 
had. Nearly three fourths of the entire number are able 
to read. Then we have infant-schools, where we collect 
the little ones, three years old and upwards. They are 
taught usually in a separate place, by a teacher qualified 
and adapted to the labor. Then we have a large number 
above fifteen years of age. Out of sixty thousand, about 
one-fourth are above that age. In one school, which 
numbers eleven to twelve hundred, we have about eight 
hundred over the age of fifteen years. Old classes of 
married men are to be found in that school; and in one 
school in Solford, the Episcopal, of which Hugh Stone is 
pastor, they have a class of old men, averaging seventy 
years of age. Some thirty or forty of these old men 
assemble every Sabbath-day and receive instruction in 
the classes. We are beginning to find out that in order 
to have adult classes efficiently conducted, we must have 
thera in separate rooms; and in all the new chapels and 
achool-rooms that are being built, we do not consider the 
plan complete, unless they have these private—these 
separate rooms. I may mention that a chapel, a very large 
place, has been built at Halifax, by the McCroskies, the 
carpet manufacturers, at Halifax, who send large amounts 
of goods annually tothis country. They have turned one 
chapel into a school. The upper school room is consider- 
ably larger than this hall, and quite as lofty. is is 
divided into two sections, by an avenue, and on each side 
areeight or ten class rooms. These are occupied by 
classes which are filled every Sabbath day by adults. 
We find that our married men are not indisposed to come 
into our school-rooms provided we give them the proper 
accommodations. In my own class are twenty-six young 
men, eight of whom are married. and they average in 
attendance, about twenty every Sabbath morning and 
afternoon. 

We therefore are progressing, because we are getting 
hold of the working men of our land. Still, while that 
is the case,I regret to say that there is a very great 
number who do not come into the houses of God, I 
suppose in the city of Manchester, where there are some 
two hundred thousand working men and women, that 
we should probably not find in our places of worship on 
Sabbath morning, more than seven thousand! Mostly 
all of them have passed through Sabbath-schools! We 
find that the average time that the child remains in 
the Sabbath-school with us, is only five or six years, and 
that a large number of the whole population, are pass- 
ing through our Sabbath-schools; but it ends there; we 
have not been successful in securing them to our houses 
of worship. If I may judge from the number of people 
I saw in Brooklyn, on Sunday last, walking about in the 
afternoon; (for I took the opportunity, being a stranger, 
and finding most of the schools and a great many places 
of worship closed) and from the numbers who were 
rambling, strolling listlessly through the streets instead 
of being where they ought to be, and where in America 
we expect them to be,in the Sabbath-schools, I sup- 
pose you, as well as we, are troubled with this thing. 
We do not get, especially in our towns, many of the 
working men into the chapel, although they have been 
in earlier years in the school. 

Mention was made last night of the connection be 
tween the ministry and teaching. Just let me detail to 
you the plan adopted by one of our successful ministers 
in Manchester. He makes his sermons the basis of the 


















les#on which is to be taught in the Sabbath-school. For 
instance: He preaches a sermon which he calls bis Sab- 
bath-school sermon. Every te erin the congregation 


is expected to take down the heads of that discourse. For 
this purpose the preacher repeats the heads two or three 
times over in the course of the sermon, and the teacher 
is prepared with paper and pencil to take them down. On 
the following Thursday night the minister meets all these 
teachers, goes over these heads of his discourse, and 
brings it down to them in the form of a lesson. On the 
next Sabbath they are expected to teach this discourse to 
the children—that is, to go over 1t 1n the form of a les- 
son; and on the following Sabbath the minister is there 
to question the whole school upon what has been taught. 
Now this seems to be an exceedingly inetructive system; 
and, eo carried out, results in this. In the first place a 
large number of teachers attend, are always present, for 
they are sure to be questioned by the pastor on what he 
has said; and in the second place it secures great atten- 
tion to the sermon both on the part of the teachers and 
of the scholars themselves. 

I don’t know, but I suppose you find you have got hold 
of the best principles of teaching. I have not heard a 
complaint since I came here, and T am glad to see it, 
about your teachers, Of course you have very efficient 
teachers. I take it for granted that all the teachers con- 
nected with your State are, at least for the most part, 
efficient men, men who really, thoroughly understand 
what they are about when they sit before a class; that 
they know exactly how to communicate the instructions 
found in the Word of God. Now I am sorry to say it is 
not so with us. We have not yet got to that perfection 
of teaching. We labor under a great disadvantage. We 
find our adult classes are getting toacertain extent in 
advance of the teacher. Literature with us has become 
of late years very cheap. We can now buy for @ penny a 
large maas of literature, and our mechanics, most of them 
at least, are exceedingly intellectual men. They come 
into our schools, sit down in a class; get before a teacher 
who doesn’t understand his business, and they go away 
disgusted from the school. and you cannot bring them 
there again readily. We find that wherever we have an 
efficient teacher in a class, there we have a full, interest- 
ing company; but wherever we have an inefficient teacher, 
there the attendance is irregular and the interest small. 
In short we find that just in proportion asa school is 
supplied with efficient teachers, just in that proportion 
is it @ prosperous, a successful institution. 

In order to remedy this inefficiency of the teachers, a 
plan was suggested by the London Union, and carried out 
to a certain extent in London. They gave what were called 
“model” and “ practice’ lessons. That is to say, they 
would get the cleverest man, a day-school teacher, a 
Christian man, and ask him to go and teach a class of 17 
or 18, before all the others. This takes a whole hour and 
a quarter. Tie goes through the lesson jnat as he thinks 
it ought to be gone through with, and then after this 
model exercise the children are dismissed and the teach- 
ers make inquiries. They ask questions on the mode of 
teaching, and anything else that strikes them as import- 
ant. The next night they have what is called the “ prac- 
tice” lesson. One of the teachers of the Sunday-scheol is 
requested to take a leason himself. He does so. He usu- 
ally takes his own scholars. They know nothing of the 
leason before they come; they see slips before them. He 
teaches them. After he is through the children are dis- 
missed; he is then subject to criticism,—his manner, 
whether he is pleasant or otherwise before the children; 
his mode of giving the truth, whether it is right or not ; 
the incidents he brings to bear as illustrations, out of the 
narrative, upon the child; the lessons of instruction 
which he thinks the narrative is calculated to convey, 
and other similar points—all these are the subject of cri- 
ticism. Wherever this plan has been adopted, it has been 
effectual. It has led the teacher to look more to the 
mode of teaching; and instead of sitting down and giving 
mere statements from the Word of God, he goes into the 
work with earnestness and interest, and endeavors if pos- 
sible to bring the truth home tothe minds of the children. 

I may say that, for the purpose just mentioned, we have 
established and are establishing “ free libraries.” In the 
Union with which Iam connedted, just before I came 
away, we had completed a collection of £150, with which 
we are going to found a free library for teachers, where 
will be found the best works of reference in the country. 
The teacher can come and sit in a well warmed and weil 
lighted room, and study the lesson for the following Sab- 
bath. In London ther isa library of this sort, anda 
great many teachers avail themaelvas of it. 

We have found another thing that has acted most per- 
piciously against our Sunday-school. I know not how it 
is here in America. I have yet to learn, for as yet I have 
not been successful in finding a Sunday-echool open in 
New York, and therefore I could not do much in inform- 
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fact, ten pounds to t 
about £100, with which we get books from the dif- 
ferent societies—the “ Tract Society” of London, 
and all the different societies, aise pertodtenioef every 
proper kind. Our intention is to spread this literature 
among the . Before the end of this year, I believe 
we shall have £1,200 worth of these books in circu- 
lation. And we have no doubt that when we come to 
adopt the system of having smal! book ageucies we shall 
increase very greatly the lation and the quent 
good fruits. 


Then we found that our adults wanted employment to 
interest them. We tried this experiment. We brought 
them together and said to them—* You are ving a 
great deal of gvod from us. We come to you Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and teach you the Word of God. Now we 
want you to ~ A to do something for us.’ We then 
pointed out to them how these publications of immoral 
tendency were read everywhere. “Now,” said we,“why 
can’t each of you teach 20 familiee—we mean get 20 sub- 
scribers to take our periodicals—let them choose which 
they like of the list we shall give them? By this means 
if 20 of you will go out and each get 20 subscribers, you 
will have brought us in connection with 400 families. 
We could then invite these 400 families to a cup of tea.” 
(Laughter.) [We can do nothing in England without a 
“cup of tea.” All our grand mectings we call “tea meet- 
ings.” We have first a cup of tea, feel refreshed, and are 
then able to “get up steam” as we callit.) “ Well, we 
would ask these to a cup of tea, and thus interest them 
and be in communication with 400 families.” It was en- 
tirely voluntary, and 17 of them stood up aud said “ we 
will go.” They made use of their Saturday evenings for 
this purpose. We called them together after the first 
fortnight, and found that these 17 had got 350 subscribers; 
so that we know that in 360 families immediately sur- 
rounding our place of worship theee good books are being 
spread abroad from Sabbath to Sabbath. The books are 
uch as the “ Sunday-School Teacher's Treasury,” “The 
Christian Treasury,’ “The Family Treasury,” and a 
great many works ofa kindred kind. 

Another means we have found effectual for good, has 
been tried by an Episcopal clergyman very near his own 
cburch, It is the establishment of “Working Men’s Clubs.” 
Now we are troubled very much in the middle classes of 
society (and I find it to the same in this country, 
though more common in the lowest classes here) with the 
sin and crime of d It arises in a great mea- 





runlenness. 
sure probably from this circumstance: The laboring man 

goes to his work at 6in the morning, takes his dinner, 

very often, with him; comes home at 6 o'clock in the 

evening. When he gets home he wants to chat with a 

neighbor perhaps, or read a book ; but he finds he cannot 

sit down in his house, for possibly his wife is cleaning, or 

doing her work that should have been done in the 

day-time. So he moves off somewhere, and easily finds 

a public drinking house in whieh to spend his evening. 

Now, this clergyman has established “ working men’s 
clubs” —(we are fond of clubs among the aristocracy— 
merchants and others, often meet in clubs or “ gather- 
ings together.”) He has taken a house not far from his 
church. He supplies periodicals and newspapers of the 
right kind; provides a cup of ceffee, for which each 
pays “thri’pence,” and they have the comforts of a fire, 
a chair and table, and they can spend there, altogether, 
a pleasant evening. Each pays a nominat subscription, 
just to make them feel itis their own, but it does not 
quite pay the rent, although very nearly. That minis- 
ter. in his last report, speaking of the eflects of this 
movement, says that the galleries once empty, are now 
full. He has one hundred and fifty working men who 
go to this club and call it theirown. Tley never before 
attended church anywhere; but this pastor would meet 
them in their room; sometimes give them a lecture; 
sometimes sit down and talk to them; and as a result, 
they came to his church, And that church, formerly a 
very small, thin congregation, is now filled to overflow- 
ing. Things of this kind are getting more and more 
common with us, and they are doing good: and I doubt 
not if we persevere in them, in a short time we shall not 
have to complain that a very large portion of our popu- 
lation are not going to a place of worship. 

Another plan adopted by us, is to have parents’ meet- 
ings. I am glad to find, that in some of the schools here, 
the parents and the children sit down together in the 
school. It would be gratifying if that could be said of 
every school. Unfortunately with us, the parents are 
generally glad to get rid of the children, and therefore 
send them to school. But we want to attach them to it. 
So we have invited them toa “cup of tea,” and our 
parents’ meetings. Not long ago, I addressed a large 
parents’ meeting of about a thousand, L should think— 
fathers and mothers. It was a noble sight to see. They 
came just as they were, only washed a little, but with 
their common dresses. They were exceedingly pleased 
and gratified with what they saw, and we hope will be 
benefitted, - 

Another plan adopted, is the holding of scholar’s meet- 
ings. This necessitates the proper keeping of record-books, 
which I believe are exceedingly important im a Sabbath- 
school. And if you will allow the suggestion, I think it 
a great point that they be kept wel/, You are a newer 
people than we are. We are “old” people and have got 
into some bad habita. You are new, aud your habits 
may easily be changed, for you have all the energy of 
youth about you, while we--well I won't say the de- 
crepitude of age, but, at any rate, we are not so easy to 
move as you are. The Wesleyan Methodist school, con- 
nected with the Union, have such a record; and they 
can show the statistics of the place for the past hundred 
years. You may turn over the book and find written 
down the remarks of visitors to the school, seventy 
years ago. Now they keep the register of their old 
scholars, when they leave, where they settle, &c.; and 
these scholars, once a year, collect together to talk 
of old times, and stir each other up to good works. It is 
very interesting to know their history. Some of them 
left the school as poor lads, but now come back rich men; 
and some who were servants in families, now have fami- 
lies of their own, and are in very respectable positions 
in life. You have no idea of the interest which attaches 
to gatherings of this kind. In London, it is carried out 
toagreat extent, and many come (what we call a long 
distance, but what you consider very short) fifty or one 
hundred miles for the purpose of attending these “ scho- 
lars’ meetings.’” 

Another thing has been tried with great success in 
London and Manchester. It is what we call “children’s 
service.’ In our churches, we usually get our children 
into the galleries, or some place appropriated for them; 
and there they sit, under the sermon not always adapted 
to the infant mind; and they soon get a distaste for the 
house of God. They go there as a sort of purgatory, 
There is nearly always a shrugging of the shoulders and 
feeling of uncomfortableness, and some of the teachers 
are not greatly pleased when the morning comes when it 
is their turn “to gointo the galleries,” as itis called. 
Now we find, that by having a separate service for the 
children, we get rid of this. 

I will mention an experiment of this kind, in which I 
was connected with a number of others. We secured an 
old Baptist chapel, which had been abandoned, being 
damp, and the sewerage in a wrong etate. We had it 
aired and cleaned and white-washed, and on Sunday 
evening entered it. We began at quarter before seven 
o'clock, and concluded at eight. In that hour and a 
quarter, we made eleven or twelve changes. We com- 
menced by singing a verse of Scripture, “Glory be to 
God on high,”—or something of that kind, then a short 





prayer. Then singing. Keading of the Scriptures. 
Another hymn. Prayer. Reading again in the Serip- 
tures. Singing. Prayer. Then an address of twenty 
minutes. Singing and prayer, and we closed. The 


children were never kept more than twenty minutes at 
atime in the same posture. The place was crammed 
with four hundred ragged children, of all eorts and 
kinds; some were in the Sunday-school, and some were 
not, and we have had them so quiet that you could have 
heard a pin drop on the speaker's getting up to address 
them. We have found that by this means, impressions, 
lasting, for good, might be made on these young minds, 
for they certainly do not take any interest in the ser- 
vices of the house of God, because they are not able to 
follow the preacher, 

Although I come from Manchester, I was not born 
there. I was born in the place where the ancestors of 
your first military man, Miles Standish, was born;—the 
town where his ancestors lie, and his property was situ- 
ated. I can lay no claim to eminence inthe way of 
speaking. I can only speak plainly, and I require to be 
a little roused before I can even express the feelings I 
have. But I am sure I have had great pleasure in appear- 
ing before you. And I have no doubt that results will 
follow this convention that will be felt not only here, but 
elsewhere. I shall have to detail these matters before 
the London Committee, and I hope I shall be able to 
carry away with me some of the profit I have here gain- 
ed. I can only say that the Sunday-school teachers of 
England sympathize with you all. I know of nove but 
speaks kindly of you in America, and is as anxious for 
the progress of religion here as in his own country. The 
last meeting at which I was present before I came to this 
country was a prayer-mecting. It was aspecial meeting, 
called to remember you across the ocean ; and sentiments 
were there expressed in relation to America, which would 
have been pleasant for you to hear. Prayers were made 
that I might bring such an account to them of the state 
of religion in Americaas would stimulate them to greater 
effort, and be the means of promoting a revival there 
similar to what you have enjoyed. 

After Mr. Lee had concluded his address, several ques- 
tions were asked by delegates, who desired more particu- 
lar information on some of the plans referred to. In re- 
gard to sermons to teachers, the pastor gives one every 
Sunday. It is generally understood that the morning 
sermon is the teacher’s sermon, Teachers’ meetings 
are conducted in London, somewhat similarly to many 
in our own churehes. They are called “ Teachers’ Pre- 
paration Classes.” In one, some sixty or seventy meet 
every week, and go over the lesson with Bible, commen- 
tary, and note-book, &c. In regard to “scholars’ meee 
ings,” notice is given of them sometimes in the schools, 
in the papers,and in the magazines, All aro invited 
who at any time have been connected with the school, 
In regard to preaching to children, Mr. L. thought, not 
many pastors in England had that particular talent. 
They usually “shoot right over their heads.” But some 
are quite renowned in that respect. A Mr. Fletcher, of 
London, now an old man, “can keep as many children 
as he can reach with his voico—as many as ten thousand 
—so quiet that you might hear a pin drop.” And there 
are some in Manchester who can also interest the little 
ones. They stand before a body of children, and from 
the first sentence that escapes their lips, the children 
are allin wrapt attention—with their faces turned to- 
werd the speaker, and eyes glistening with delight. 
“One indispensable thing is a cheerful manner. Look 
right into their faces; be cheerful, and you can get at 
their hearts ina moment. Then it depends upon your- 
self how to apply the truth.” The speaker referred te 
two books as containing model addresses to children; 
one publishedin England, called “Fragments of the Great 
Diamond,” and the other, “ Rills from the Fountain of 





“Now be the gospel banner 
In every land unfurled.” 


The Sunday-School Times, 

Mr. PARDEE here being interrogated in regard to 
the “Sunday-School Times,” made some statements 

pecting its ch and objects. Mr. HART, of 
Troy, followed in a very flattering commendation, 
He thought no Sunday-schoul teacher ought to be 
without it. Mr. THOMPSON, of Rochester, had taken 
the paper from its commencement, and delighted to call 
it a fountain from whence the teacher might draw in- 
struction and encouragement for his work. Mr. MAR- 
LING, of Canada, had heard it intimated that the re- 
ports of C ions would be di inued on account 
of the expense. He hoped not. He regarded them as 
a most valuable feature of the paper for Sunday-school 
teachers. Other testimonies of the most cheering cha- 
racter were given to the worth of the paper. They were 
the more valuable because entirely unsolicited and un- 
looked for, and as showing that the objects of its publi- 
cation are beginning to be attained. 
The Rev. Mr. LUDLOW was gratified to announce that 
the Rev. Mr. GaLLacuer, to whom allusion wes made at 
the first meeting, was present. 
Mr. GALLAGHER being called on, expressed his 
thankfulness at the privilege of addressing the meeting. 
He regretted that he had not been present at the open- 
ing session of the Convention; but in an interesting ac- 
count which he gave of the causes of his detention, hav- 
ing travelled “night and day,” he satisfied all that his 
«heart was in the work,” and that nothing but necessi- 


ty could have kept him from joining from the firet in the 
deliberations of the Convention. 








Order of Business. 
The Chair announced that the business before the Con- 
vention was the discussion of the first and second topics 
presented by the Business Committee, and that each 
speaker would be limited to five minutes. 


The First and Second Topics. 


The Rev. 0.C. DICKERSON, of Wiliiamsburg, spoke 
to the first question, namely: “ How and what has owes 
done the past year to bring all persons in your county or 
town under Bible instruction ?” 

We have m endeavoring to accomplish this end in 
the church in which 1 am laboring in Williamsburg, and 
have used the Sabbath-school as the great instrumentali- 
ty. For a time we employed missionaries, adults, who 
went around through the immediate vicinity; but we 
found this did pot work to any considerable extent. The 
most that has been done in bringing in children, and 
through them their parents, to the instructions that 
were given, has been done by youthful missionarics—the 
little boys and girls. We have introduced something 
new into our school. We have elected a chorister, and 
converted the whole school into one general choir. That 
forms part of the services of each Sabbath. Our design 
in this is to secure the attendance upon public worship of 
those who have not been formerly in the habit ofattending. 
We know there are parents and elder brothers and sisters 
who will attend if we get the little childrenin. I es- 
teem it an honor to be not only the pastor of two 
churches, but the superintendent of one of the schools, 
and I find I am able to communicate much religions 
truth in that position which I could not in any other 
way. We have an infant department of 110 or 112 
scholars, all under one general teacher. On every Sab- 
bath afternoon we bring them down, give them general 
instruction from the desk, and the minister addres#es the 
whole school, teachers, youth and infants, all together. 

Mr. JOHN Hl. THOMPSON, of Rochester.—The first 
thing we want, Mr. President, in our great work, is a heart. 
Any man or woman that has a heart to labor in the cause 
can labor abundantly; and without a heart for it we 
may just as well shut up our Sunday-schoo! rooms, 

In our county during the past year we have pcrhaps 
had thirty or forty to go out every Sabbath afternoon 
into the country, for three, six or eight miles around, to 
do what we can in stirring up and helping our brethren. 
For myself, | have not heard a sermon in the afternoon 
for two years and a half. We have echools there of 60, 70 
and 100 scholars, three miles from any church. And we 
have been blessed abundantly. God’s Spirit has been 
poured out upon them. They are conducted altogether 
by laymen—a minister bas not darkened the door of 
many, because they are not near ¢nough to them. 

There is one brother, who if we could get him up on 
this stand to tell his experience in regard te one school, I 
tell you there would not be a dry eye in this house. A 
school was established about three miles from Rochester, 
and we took this young brother and wanted to make him 
superintendent. He tried to back out. He had a heart 
and a mind to work, although he didn’t like to take hold 
of that job. He became superintendent. In a little 








sent one time. 

Mr. J. B. TYLER.—I believe we can so arrange 
church services as to afford sufficient 
school. This is 
But in many of our ions I believe the 
cannot be srcompinhell alin some of the Prod seo 
vices are omitted, I notice from our county the Rev. Mr. 
neee ~ 7 80 anuneS ——- gen as to succeed 
n ting in a large ort Hite 

fie Rey. Mr, CANFIELD remarked: 1 not t 
of being called upon, and I am quite unprepared to 
anything like a systematic view of our 
I may say, something like five years the matter 
came up in our school as to what method we could adopt 
more fully to interest the whole congregation. The ques 
tion was brought before the congregation whether it 
would not be wise to give up the afternoon service. After 
mature deliberation we came unanimously to the conclu- 
sion—both in the village and country jon, that we 
would make the experiment. We therefore gave up the 
afternoon service to the Sabbath-school, y were de- 
sirous that I should take charge of the Sabbath-school. I 
consented. From that time to the present we have pur- 
sued this system. Preaching in the forenoon—giving the 
afternoon to the school, and preaching in the even- 
ing, or in the summer season at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The result on the school has been this, Five years ago 
we had enrolled 70 scholars, with an ave attendance 
of 50. We have now over 200 enrolled, with an a 
attendance this summer of about 120. We attribute 
increase to the plan we have tried. I don't believe that 
now you could bring arguments to bear upon that 
congregation to induce them to go back to the old sys 
tem. All wish to go,in the afternoon to the Sunday- 
school. And what is more; not only has the Sunday- 
echool increased, but the morning congregation is almost 
doubled also. Through the Sunday-school we have 
reached the children, aad through the children we have 
reached the parents. 

Only a few days ago as T was passing down on the 
sidewalk, a little girl only four years old, who could 
hardly speak plain—and a little girl of a family that had 
never till quite recently attended any church whatever— 
said to me, “Mr. Canfield, don't you wish you lived close 
down by our house, so that = could drop in every day 
and see we?” Thus the children get interested in the 
superintendent and the teacher, and the school takes 
hold of the hearts of the parents, and they have come 
firet into the school and then the congregation. 

In answer toa queetion Mr.C. remarked; “ Our village 
is small, not numbering over four hundred inhabitants; 
and the population js chiefly a farming one, scattered 
over a considerable territory. It is there we have done 
this work.” 

The Rey. Mr, PATBERSON remarked: 1 understand 
when the committee speak of the “time of church ser- 
vice,” that they mean the time of preaching, otherwise T 
would not say a word on the question; for Lam not pre- 
pared to admit that the Sunday-school is not a church 
service. Ithink the quicker we get rid of distinctions 
the better. The question to be settled firet, is this, What 
is the right arm of our power? And when you have set- 
tled that question, give the right arm of the power its op 
portunity, and then other things are to be adjusted by it. 

In a village, from early dawn till 1044 o'clock, the heads 
of the family, or at least the servants, are engaged in do- 
mestic affairs; and you go and put the Sabbath-school in 
an hour when adults cannot be there, and then wonder 
why the adults are not in the school! Now what I pro- 
pose is, that you have the Sunday-school when adults can 
be present. Then, again, you have it after service in the 
afterngon, and mothers and fathers have their business at 
home—their flocks and their herds and their families— 
and they cannot attend. If any hour in the day is im- 

sortant, take that for the Sabbath-school. Let us ask, 

Tow can we fix our church services so as not te infringe 
on the Sunday-school ? 


ad 








time that school was blessed by the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit, and on one occasion men were converted on the 
spot; men who had no faith in God when they came in 
went away refoicing. There was not a dry eye in the 
house—men aud women were melted down. I never had 
joy communicated to me like that joy—it was like to 
that of the angels. 

The speaker here related a striking incident, showing 
that growth and progress were elements of the Sunday- 
school effort. Not long ago he attended a monthly con- 
cert in a country neighborhood, where 400 were assembled 
to join in the exercises. The school-house would only 
hold 50; and the remaining 350 gathered about the doors. 
The windows were taken out that all might hear. He 
addressed the assembly, and told them he wanted to 
show them the contrast between that scene and one 
which thirty years ago he witnessed in that place. Then, 
a company of young men hed been out squirrel hunting, 
and tied their squirrels on a stick and went into the Sun- 
day-echool there. Looking around and seeing some of 
them present he remarked: “ Perhaps some of them are 
here now. If you sre, I will not ask you to rise, but I 
want you to see the great contrast between that ‘squir- 
rel hunt Sunday school,’ and this, which has brought so 
many together on this oecasion.” That school had mar- 
vellously blessed the community, reclaiming the drunk- 
ard and dissipated, and shedding its blessed light on the 
whole néighborhood. 

These are some of the results of the Sunday-school; 
but they cannot be accomplished without work, Work, 
work, work. If the Sunday-school teacher does not cal- 
culate to work, he had better resign his post—give up 
his commission. We have the field before us, fellow- 
teachers; and God's blessing is as ready to follow the 
work as we are ready to put forth the efforts. 

A DELEGATE from QGumbria remarked that in that 
town, after their county association was organized, they 
formed a town association, of which they chose him Pre- 
sident. They had eight schools, of which three were 
mission-schools. In that number were gathered some 600 
children, whom once a month, “not satisfied with once a 
quarter,” they assembled to hear addresses and engage in 
the interesting exerciser of a celebration. As the results, 
anew interest was awakened in the place, and probably 
one-half of the children in the town were gathered in the 
Sunday-school. Parents attend the school, and perhaps 
one-half of their numbers would be considered by many 
too old to go to Sabbath-echool. 

“We have a young man who took a class of little boys 
a few weeks ago. It was a small class and he determined 
to increase it. He told them that he would give a Bible 
to every little boy who should bring in one Sanday- 
school scholar. The other day he told me he had 
scholars in his class. In this way his plan was blessed 
and he was encouraged. It was my privilege to visita 
schoolat Lockport the other day, It was a very small 
school, but the superintendent tried the following plan to 
set the children to work in bringing inothers. He offered 
a ton-do}lar silver cup to the scholar who should bring in 
the most scholars during the year, and keep them there 
three months. I happened to be there on the anniver- 
sary day, and Anna Smith came forward to receive the 
reward, She had brought iu 23 scholars and kept them 
there three months. Another had brought in 14; she 
received a fine Bible. Another 10: another 8; and they 
each received a Bible. In this way they brought in 
nearly 80 scholars, and their number was more than 
doubled during the year. 

The Rev. SAMUEL A. RAWSON, of Jasper: I find so 
much in my heart, that I want to speak it out, if for only 
the allotted five minutes. T should like to talk a good deal 
longer. But one brother has said that what we want here 
is a heart for the work. Sometimes we say how shall I 
get the heart? How shall I get my son! interested in 
this blessed work of winning souls to Christ {—for we feel 
after all our aims and our efforts that the grand object 
we have is to win the souls of the children to Christ—to 
bring men to the feet of Jesus Christ, do what we can to 
keep them there, and then have them join the choral 
harmonies of heaven as a final result. Now how shall 
we get the heart? First think, reflect, feel Thinking 
and reflection will cause feeling. We want to realize that 
a jewelled crown and immortal fame are in store for those 
that labor in the service of God, 

Sometimes I have been into Sunday-school meetings 
and the question has been asked, and a great many times, 
How shall we make our meetings more interesting? 
Let me tell an anecdote which I have told a good many 
times, which will illustrate the idea. I should be glad to 
apply it, but five minutes won't allow. 

When I went into Alleghany county the first thing 
that came into my house was a man who wished me to 
write a letter for him, He stated that he was a member 
of church, &c. I found he was a Dutchman, and could 
not read our language. He wished me to write a letter. 
I said, “I don’t see that I have the time—I have only 
just begun to unpack my things.” He said he wished I 
would; that that letter (handing me a letter) would ex- 
plain The substance of the story was:—He hada 
daughter who had married a Mormon and moved to 
Nauvoo. Theson in-law wished to go to Salt Lake, but 
the wife wished to come back to Alleghany county, and 
she wished her friends to induce her husband to return. 
“Well,” eaid I to the father, “why can’t you write 
it?” “I can't write English, and she can’t read Dutch.” 
“* Well, why don’t you write it in Dutch and let your son 
(who was by him) translate it into English?” “Oh,” 
said he, “I can’t put the feelings into it! You can put 
the feelings into it. You know if you preach a sermon 
and don’t put the feelings in, it won't do any good.” 
With that understanding, I thought, hurried as I was, 
I would write the letter. I did so, The next morning 
when I read it to the old gentleman the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and, said he, “ That puts the feelings in goot /” 
It went to Nauvoo, and had the desired effect. 

Now that is what we want. We want the feelings in 
our efforte. Wien we have got the feeling into our own 
hearts then we shall accomplish our object. As ministers 
of Jesus Christ, unless we have our hearts baptized by 
the Holy Ghost; unless we have his love burning in our 
souls; unless we draw near the cross and catch Im- 
manuel’s eye all beaming with love and tenderuess; un- 
less we shall fully realize that we labor for God, we 
shall not accomplish the great end of our existence. 

The Rey. Mr. STROEBEL, of Lockport, repeated in 
substance the report he had before handed in for Niagara 
County. He was satisfied that the system of canvassing 
they had pursued, and the presenting of the results to the 
various superintendents, was an efficient means of “ bring- 
ing all the persons in a county or town under Bible in- 
struction.” 

Mr. J.C, HIN BS, of New York, remarked: The superin- 











Life,” pwhlished in this country. 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. PARDER, 
of New York, and unanimously adopted : 


tendent of our Sabbath school is e: in the wool trade. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Rochester.—There are great 
differences in relation to this matter. In our villages 
and cities we can have one time, and in the coun- 
try another. We have, therefore, to depend a good 
deal on circumstances, Some of the churches in our 
city have given up service in the afternoon, but not for 
the purpose of having Sunday-school, And, by the way, 
if our minister preaches his sermon, and lengthens the ser- 
vices after 12 o'clock, we cannot have our Sunday-school. 
Ministers ought not to preach long sermons, I feel when 
one preaches after 12 o'clock, I'd better not go there a 
second time, Our school begins at 12 o'clock, and holds 
in till 144 o'clock. We have no service in the afternoon; 
and it is that we may go out into the country to help our 
ee there. We have from 4 till 6 o'clock for this 
work. 

Our good brother from England told us of a record one 
hundred years old. Weare not quite that old; but I 
have a record of every Sabbath-day’s doings for thirty 
years, I can tell you every event of that school for thirty 
years. I think that next to the Bible, the most i t 
book in a Sabbath-schoel is the record-book, and if any of 
my brethren have not begun one, let them try it. When 
a child or teacher leaves us, we follow him up, and keep 
an eye on his future course, When we see the announce- 
ment of a death or marriage of any scholar, we paste it 
in. Why it is f=ll of marriage notices and obituaries. It 
has been noticed that our teachers all get married, and 
ladies flock there in abundance, asking, Have you got a 
place for mein your school? And we tell them Yes, come 
on! We have seven hundred autographs of children who 
have been among us. Looking over the record as I do 
from day to day, it brings the whole circle before me—I 
can see their faces as plain as I can see yours. 

I beg the brethren who have not a record- book, to go 
home and begin one. I rejoice to say that Mr. Chapin 
has been secretary for our school for twenty-two or 
twenty-three years, and has kept this record. We also 
keep a book of biography, and some have two pages oecu- 
pied with their history, It all pays. 

(Question by delegate, * [Tow do you do it?”] 

~ We have taken eight of the Union's record-books, in- 
reed them with blank leaves, and filled them up. 
The last two books we have had printed for our purpose.” 












Mr. BARMORE, of Fredonia, stated that in his village, 
a plan of systematic visitation had been adopted, and as 
a result, their school had increased from seventy to one 
hundred and fifty-two scholars. “Our pastor informed 
me that of the seventy who were converted during the 
late revival, thirty-six came directly from our own Sab- 
bath-echool, of only then one hundred members, and 
that three-quarters of the whole seventy came from the 
Sabbath-school, This is one of the fruits of systematic 
labor. Greater testimony for the efficiency of the Sab- 
bath-school for bringing souls to Christ, I have never 






seen. 

The Rev. J. T. SEELYE, of Syracuse.—Every town and 
city, and country place, must have its own arrangements, 
and they must differ. For instance: in our church, they 
say they must have one prayer-meeting on the Sabbath. 
Now, we have the prayer-meeting at two o'clock, and 
many not meeting with us, belonging to different denomi- 
nations, come into our prayer-meeting. They speak of 
it as being the most interesting service they can attend, 
I feel | cannot give it up. We must therefore have our 
Sunday-school from twelve o'clock to one, or a quarter 
after one o'clock, before the prayer-meeting. We cannot 
have any other hour except nine o'clock, and I have fallen 
into the arrangement to have the school at twelve o'clock. 
For myself, I cannot see the use of talking about this, 
since the times of service are 60 different, and must be 
suited to circumstances. 

Mr. RILEY, thought the church services and the Sun- 
day-school might be mutually 6o adjusted that the latter 
should have time to make some sort of impression. In 
the church he attended, there was service in the morning, 
and alinost always, “something tacked” onas the visit of 
strangers, &c., &c., that took fifteen or twenty minutes 
out of the time allotted for the Sabbath school. In one 
church, they hardly ever get more than three-quarters 
of an hour for the Sunday-school. 

Now, what is the place the Sunday-school ought to 
occupy! Is it secondary or primary? Is it, or is it not, 
achurch service? Is it of more or less importance than 
preaching? Le regarded the Sunday-school teacher “a 
preacher of the gospel in the truest and fullest sense of 
the term; and the more there is of this primitive apos- 
tolic preaching, the more shall we have a true exemplifi- 
cation of the gospel idea.” 

The Rey. HENRY FOWLER, of Auburn, said: We 
ministers have had two lessons taught us, One is that we 
must arrange our church services with reference to the 
Sabbath-school; and the other, that we must preach 
short sermons, They have been hammered into us well. 
Now I don’t like this idea, of comparison between preach- 
ing and Sabbath-school teaching, as superior or inferior. 
They hold no such relation. They are both sw or. 
They are both important. You could not say to the oak 
tree that it was superior to the peach tree, because it 
might be good for building ships, but would be very poor 
at peach bearing. So it is with the Sunday-school and 
prreching. They each have their place, and each must 
hold it. 

I have been but one year in the pastoral life, but during 
that year, I have tried the experiment in Auburn, of 
preaching to the children on the closing Sabbath morn- 
ing of every month. It has been found, I think, to bea 
successful experiment. All our children are present on 
these occasions, and all our parents and teachers too; 
and I have heard no grumbling except from one poor old 
bachelor, and also from a very respectable lady, whom 
the Lord has not blessed! When we cannot so arrange 
the preaching so as to give up one service to the Sabbath- 
school, we can at least adopt the plan of preaching to 
the children once a month, 

A year ago I didn’t know T could talk to children. I 
didn’t know really, that I loved children. I have found 
now that they can be taught—but in monosyllabic lan- 


half hour. It is indeed a lesson to be learned by pastors 
—to tell in the simple gospel language, the lan: 

that Christ used, the story of the cross, of salvation, of 
heaven, so that even little children may understand and 
be affected by it. 

Auburn is perhaps, one of the largest boa s 


Seward, and a Mission-school! This latter, is very ably | 
conducted, and quite flourishing. Bible-classes are also | 
conducted in the prison by the students, and they are | 
doing both good. Many prisoners have been converted. 
And now, [ want Auburn to be the place for the next 
convention. If you will so decide, I will promise you | 





As I was about leaving he said to me, “I can’t go with you to 


that Cayuga county shall be organized; if 
none 0 er will undertake the work, f will do it myself. | 


guage, so that eyes and mouths will be open for over a | 


of the State. We have four Institutions there. We | 
have the State’s Prison, a Theological Seminary, Governor j 
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motion, the discussion of the second item of the 
third presented—viz.: “The manner of 

jae Ma as opening exercises,” &c., was 

with, 

The Rev. Mr. WAKEMAN, of Lafayette: This “ man- 
ner ¢ . ria | Ba pe ong rg is in, 
tant thing. In t rst % 
we have that interest in The Babbathvechoot we 
have, and before we reach the end desired and which the 
providence of God designed we should reach, we 
teach a system of theology. What is systematic 
logy? hy, there is a system in the stars 
the earth—in ever — God has wu 
and in nothing is it plainer than in the Bible 


given us, 
I have been thirty years 


The Rev. Mr. SEELY: 
in the Sanday-schoot, I believe we never can have 
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one very flourishing unless the is connected 
with thy most t ee 
ever Vv a school prosperous, 

pastor to mest weekly the seadite of the tekiel, 
and make it a point to look the lesson over with them 


Another thin; 
teacher feel t 
those who have arrived to yea 

converted toGod. We must not lore sight 
that the Holy &pirit sends home the truths 
the heart. e cannot be efficient only as God 
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Mr. BREWSTER, of New Fork; Make your 
dren love you, teachers! I suppoee you all 
how to do that. Make them love you so much 
they canyot tell which be Bo best, their 
thers and mothers, or their nda 
so intimate with them that they will tulk with 
freely than they would with their own mother, 
you more of what is in their hearts. 
referred to a case in his own school of a 
affections 


wanted is to. make, If possible, ovary 
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won the entire of her little and was 

thus able so effectually to bring the truth to bear 

their young minds, that, with the hives of the Hay 
t upon prs and labors, 4 out of 5 were con- 

verted. “ Love the children, and they will love you. Go 

to your class with sume sense of the value of the sonl. I 

would not give much for the teacher who does not some- 


times get di who never *What 
sibility ! Who is sufficient for thew dings 
Mr. R. G. PARDER, of New York.—As 

of conducting schools—with regard to the 
cises I would say: Be carefal not 
til every one is in order; untilevery secretary, I! 
visitor, teacher, and every child is in his place. 
wait for that. Then T would —_ with 
the hymn deliberately. Let it studied my 
intendent before he reads it. Then when is 
entirely quiet again, 1 would read in the Seriptures—not 
more than ten verses, but read with your soul full of it. 
Study it as really as a minister would to give an exposi- 
tion of it. This should be done. Then ba as gad be 
fered ; on one Sabbath by the superin’ at, and 
next by one of the teachers, who should be called 
in rotation. Let the prayer be in reference to the 
bath-school and nothing else: relating to the specific cir- 
cumstances of the children and teachers and the work 
before them, 1 would then say, give the school into the 
hands of the classes, and let those classes have the full 
time allotted to them. Let no stranger, and on no ac 
count 4 citizen or any one else interrupt the 4 
Their time is sacred, At the close of the seasion simply 
let the superintendent give one, or two, or three—not 
more than that—strong, practical remarks = the 

ith ae 





son, and bring the most important points 
power right before the scholars and teachers—an 
stop. In all my experience in the Sunday-achool, I don’t 
believe the superintendent need occupy more than three 
to five minutes in his remarks and questions, The chil- 
dren have ae A og to snatch a few clear points—very 
few indeed. With regard to the methods of teac 
they differ. The subject is an_imteresting—important 
one. Our friends in England have different methods 
from what we in this weeny have; and very few know 
anything about any method clearly. The rule is 
simply this: Let every teacher use the best tools he can 
get to the best advantage. If you have the qu 
book, use that; if you have illustrations, use them judi- 
ciously—but above all teach the gospel. 1 would aay, 

¢ care to teach no more than one or two Script 
ideas in one lesson. Don't teach too much, 

With regard to the library, I have seen in the school of 
which Mr. Ralph Wells is superintendent, three or four 
hundred books disposed of, without an interruption to 
the school of more than five minutes. class has a 
list of booka, and every child puts down on a card fuur 
books, either of which he will take this week, Ile does 
this at home, brings it in and lays iton the bench. One 
of the four librarians takes the card, finds one of the four 


books, and brings it to the class. After the bell rings it 
is recorded, and the whole matter is finished with the 
least possible interruption. With blic ad- 


dresses, there should very few 
thoroughly on Be careful whom 
dress the children—of atl strangers— unless 
them. There are a great many men gol 


. 
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around the 
country addressing schools who would not be thought of 
in such a connection where they are known, With re- 
gard to visiting abs-ntees, of course you will want to 


visit them. And finally with respect to teachers’ 
ings, I think they can be made the highest form of social 
life in this country. No parties, social companies nor 
friends’ visits, can compare with teachers’ meetings pro- 
perly conducted. 

The Rev. JAMES BROWN, of Poughkeepsie —1 was 
going to state some facts in re; to the conducting of 
schools that my brother has just related. As fur os we 
have tried the experiment we endorse his views ie wgis > 
Before we open our school we have perfect order, If 
some are not present, either of teachers or scholars, we 
close our doors, have our assistant secretary to stand at 
the door,and no one is permitted to enter. We have 
perfect silence, All these opening exercises are couduct- 
ed in a very limited time. The prayers are short, very, 
and to the point. The singing is conducted in the neual 
way, the hymn being read as our 8 AndI 

has the interest 
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stand here as a witness that not onl 
the school increased with the children, bat a 
and increasing interest is taken by the 
‘They find we are in earnest, not only in st 
Word, but in calling down the Spirit to aid us 
ing that word home to the heart. We have 
in our labors. Many conversions have taken p 
sy c. meng ee York: bes 
vention pleases me, 1 was in mili 
into the Sunday-school, and I anes 
punctuality, discipline, and r 
of great use tome. They would be 
made me superintendent I told them 
| still, and would try and keep my 
| Mr. B. here gave a few hints * tothe 
| om the manner of explaining some of the 
| Bible, so as to bring couvietion to the mind 
| the scholar. Let us, said he, take the 
believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ shall 
| we Wuut to explain what is meant by believing, 
it affects the conduct of the believer. You take one 
your boys and address him by name. “ 
| gone ge yy one of the steamboats here, on 
| ex A you had got out a few miles 
lake, the boiler burst, and you were thrown 
| Su somebody on board that boat jum) 
| straggled hard, but finally swam you 
| shore saved your life, You wereso far gone 
did not know what had happened. But the next 
mother tells you, ‘My boy. you were drowning 
Ontario yesterday, when Mr. Brown jumped 
after you. He was faint and exhausted 
dead. He saved you, but he died himeelf? * 
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Mr. Brown's house. He stands. Looks 
eyes. soon—see ! there comes out one 
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ION assembled at 2 o'clock. President in 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. RAW- 


“¢ recommended that at 30’clock 
the election of County Secre- 
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cannot, then the t does the work. The 

minutes expired, the teacher distributes the books. 
five minutes, The bell then warns the Bi- 

they have but five minutes more to con- 

The bell then strikes three times, 

the all come to order, We then spend five 
in out the most prominent points of the 

and them to bear on those present. Five 
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where the pastor is iadif- 
Another thing. The Sun- 


ut the wrong 
nd its conn 
= little scholars, little ones, 


t 
lit- 
6 all there are t 


sively a littie thing—a little work. 
Now exercises. They should be bri¢/. 
rocte aban e tt My O wf Sd 
it everything. ne of my teachers 
used % about everything—the spread of 
the ferent “causes,” the missionaries 
and t it was not that we wanted. 
We right here I will say 
that it person leading in prayer 
should . He is not to pray the 







Christian, and one he would 
the audience were such as er at the usual 
arch meeting. Not that. t as I understand 
that all can engage in, that will lead the 
youngest even, right up ‘to the throne of 
one w which they can respond, if it is the 
“amen.” In short, the person leading, 
- the “rom t and Lote’ °o —— pees’ 

possible. en again, the pu reading 
should be brief; and above all things, 
more baw one leading Sevahe. Define 
an evening prayer-mecting, and the leader 
and i through a whole chapter. How 
begins can —— ber + ig . = het, 
inning, unless per! we catch the last 
bout singing I wish to say here, as the resuit 
my experience, that I never saw that one thing that 
do the good practically that singing appropriate 
+ yo to appropriate music, will do. Questioning by 
Superintendent. Once a month, at least, I believe 
y-school should be thus questioned. I know 
efficacy in mating te a careful preparatioa of the 
eason. libraries, 1 can say nothing. It is a great 
trouble to school ents. We heve not one lar, 
system, as our New York frienc 
ly know how to make the wisest 
plan for ite government. As to public addresses to the 
school—be very careful whom you invite, no matter if 
even 4 beloved sister in the church has brought in her 
cousin frem another ao He may know nothing about 
talking to a school. have had the point of a whole 
lesson taken away oer fom my school, by remarks 
not all te, and t did nobody any good. Be 
careful, ith regard to visiting absentees, 1 would sa: 
respectfully to every Sunday-school teacher, “My friend, 
Sa may be a good Christian man, or woman, but if you 
not take the trouble to go after your scholars when 
are absent over two Sundays, and find out what the 
is, you had better resign your place in that class ; 
I don't believe the school would be any the worse off 
it. You may do good in some other way, no doubt; 
ae ee ee school, unless you follow 
absentees, meetings. The most inter- 
ever attended, was one in which 
He took the charge 
you put them 
be so interesting. 
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lesson of the day should be read rH 
leason for the next Sabbath 
afternoon, This reading of the 
be by the superiatendents 
teachers and scholars the se- 
the ead. This will prevent 
if the punctuations are properly 
and profitable as any other exer- 


t should asovrtain, by publicly ques - 
ool, at the close of each session, whether 
d the most p inent and impor- 

the lesson. This interesting exercise 
enacted with any books open, nor a | 
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one to the other as swiftly as 


form his own tions, and the question and 
ust ff 
or it will be a failure. | 


visiting Sabbath-schools ought not to be 
icly to address them. They bave preased 

too far. Surely Jewish politencss should 
ristian courtesy, which is but the natural 
our charity, Paul availed himself of this 
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them, and, 

—~ solemn truths of inspiration 

not enough feel themselves to 

\ > are pot inquiring 

any become pious. 

very false views of religion; are 

tide of sympathy. I 

“ ys who have been admitted 

to the church, appear well for a time, but grow up to be- 

pe where heme nar What is the inference? They 

never thoroughly instructed. Too many have had 

nothing more than morality inculcated upon their young 
minds hearts. 


Rev. P.G. COOK, of Buffalo: I heard the pastor of 
in jo, say a few months since, 

that public speakers had got clear up 

ng to talking, and from talking to old 
children.” And I have thought it 

ing that we have come to talking about 

facts; and asking for and giving our own ex ence in 
tical interest. My brother re- 

le of my own experience I don’t 
from in relation to the pro- 
who have been mem- 

it I wish to say they are 
them from one of my own re- 
‘aa once for three years chaplain in the Auburn 
it there with the Supposition that no Sun- 
or at least, very rarely, ever got into 
was sadly nen 2 gee I found there 
men at Auburn been for a longer or 
in the Sabbath-echool ; some for 12 months, 
some for two or three years. Mr. Cook 
testimony of one of the convicts, to the 
I was a boy I attended a Sabbath-school 
New York for 2 or 3 years. I was always 
y teacher, who called me ‘a fine boy,’ re- 
pt mry lesson well,’ and all that. One Sab- 
who persuaded me to go down to the 

¢ fine shippin . Iwas thus drawn en- 

tirely away from the school. ¢ first and second Sun- 
day that teacher visited him, but the third time he did 
not come, the boy was forever lost to the Sunday- 
5 hoa never let a boy slip through your 


7 do it 
ow, with regard to libraries, it is a sad fact that they 
are difficult to manage; and in many echools are doing 
indirectly much ey my taking up too much time. 
Ove superintendent in Buffalo has adopted the following 
— Every month books enough are selected for each 
A nice little box was prepared for each seat, and 
these books were _ into that box, and suffered to re- 
main there a month. The library had nothing more to 
do with them, The teacher, as soon as he went in, would 
pick out a book for each boy and let him take it, and 
there was no more trouble in the matter of books. I 
think ita injury to the school that the teacher 
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use every effort for this , but I feel 
with my brethren that the great yt ok te now is to 
ithful instructio his 
red. I am greatly afraid that it is as a 
3, Se = his own observation where 
they ve not teac! meetings, especially in our 
cities, three-fourths, probably nine-tenths of the teachers 
before their classes with no sort Se a sy at 
att I hope this is not eo. This friend ki a 
bed t-book,” with a blank page for every verse of his 
. On nny Dgete yy 3 he and makes it his 
business through the week to seck for illustrations of the 
truth. He depends on no commentary, but looks for 
illustra ting-room, by the way-side, and in 
I need not say that that 


| 





right kind, 
book where you can have only two for the whole school, 
but these little “one-cent” hymn-books, that every little 
fellow could have one. The singing brings in the children 
and the fathers and mothers. The speaker here re- 
ferred to a school with which Mr. Brooks, one of the 

tion, wes t Twenty- 
five of these little music books were sent to them, and 
they received them only as a matter of courtesy. Pretty 
soon they sent for fifty more, and now every little boy and 
girl is supplied with them, and the effect has been mar- 
vellous on the school. It increased in numbers till they 
were driven from the basement into the upper part of the 
church; and now, as Mr. Brooks informod the meeting, 
“ We have had to knock out the back end of our church, 
and add sixty feet to that to keep our children in!” 

Mr. THOMPSON, of ochester, remarked: “We charge 
the State's prison with b= np Some our pupils, but we 
forget to credit God for taking home to glory hundreds 
and thousands from among us. Let us look on the bright 
side. If we are, in the hands cf God, the means of savin 
only one, it is well worth the labor of every Christian in 
the land.” He hoped no more allusion would be made to 
State prisons. 

Mr. KNOX desired to protest. Ifthe business of these 
conventions was simply to glorify the Sunday-school, 
with no reference to important facts ; if it was just to get 
up an excitement in regard to the Sabbath-school, ig- 
noring statistics, he begged to have no part in them. 
“If we cannot refer to the unfavorable as well as favor- 
able views of the subject; if it is a sin, and contrary to 
the proper objects of this convention to refer to facts of 
great importance, going to show that the training of 
children in the Sunday-school is no casy undertaking, 
and that there is great need of diligence, carefulness and 
prayor, lest they should aiter all be lost to holy influ- 
ence, I beg to be excused. I believe, as brother Snyder 
has insisted, that the prison and the drunkard’s den Aas 
claimed many of our brightest boys; and that constant 
prayer, and watchfulness, and care are required, as well as 

tt tnstruction in all our Sabbath-schools, lest this 
should be the result, I will say here, to the credit of the 
ladies of Oswego, that to my certain knowledge two of 
our new Sabbath-school ‘recruits’ have been three times 
already dressed up for the Sabbath-school !” 


Election of County Secretaries. 
The Convention now proceeded to the election of Secre- 
taries for the different counties for the ensuing year. It 
was chiefly a re-election of those of last year. 


Place of the next Annual Meeting. 


The subject of selecting the place for holding the next 
annual Convention was here introduced by the Rev, Mr. 
Stroebel, of Niagara county. He desired Lockport to be 
thus honored. Other delegates then mentioned Syracuse, 
and Schenectady, and Binghamton, as desirable places, 
and presevted inducements and reasons why their cities 
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should be chosen. 
A motion that a “committee of five be appointed to fix 
the time and the place of the next meeting” was lost. A 


' delegate then moved that “all motions be laid upon the 


table except that in roference to Schenectady!” The 
motion was carried, and upon the taking of the question 
the Chair decided that “Schenectady had been chosen 
as the next place of mocting for this Convention.” 

The question of the “ time of holding the meeting” was 
then discussed. Several dates were recommended. It 
was finally agreed that the time be fixed by the Central 
Committers. 

Mr. GEORGE W. BLEECKER, of Brooklyn, was re- 
elected State Secretary for the ensuing year. 

The Executive Committee was re-elected. 

Mr. CHARLES P. HART, of Troy, was elected in the 
— of Mr. Martios, of Albany, on the Committee of Vi- 


tation. 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name” was here sung by 
the whole congregation, with great spirit and earnestness. 

Mr. Joun Hamitron, Jr. then offered the following re- 
solutions : 

Resolved, That, however profitable anal pleasant this 
Christian interview has been, the a object of it would 
be measurably lost unless it should result in perfecting 
and completing the county and towa associations of this 
entire State. 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Convention, 
that State, county and town conventions but imperfectly 
accomplish their desiga until every organized body of 
Christians assume the moral cultivation of a prescribed 
district, and pursuc systematic, monthly visitation until 
every Man, woman and child, is brought within the sauc- 
tifying induence of the Bible. 

Mr. Haminron advocated the passage of these resoln- 
tions in the following speech: 

1am happy to submit these resolutions, as it has been 


ted or written question in the hand of the superin- | my privilege to witness the blessed effects the plan 
He must be so familiar with the lesson, as | they embody has w 


t upos our community. I re- 
present here & conatry, a rural district, where it has been 
said these things caanot be done, Chautaaque county is 


eqaal in extent to the whole of the State of Rhode Island, 
ow have taken tho floor, but to al- | and we can acoomplish it there. We have gone out over the 
m taken by Messrs, Hart and Pardee, | hills and into the valleys, and formed county and town 
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State, the towns and villages, every man doing as he has 
a mind to: or whether we shall do as Doctor Chalmers ad- 
vised his people to do on one occasion when they had come 
together—“ organize, nize, organize.” Now that is 
the secret of success. ery business man has a plan, a 
system in his efforts; and if the churches of Christ, with 
minister at their head, had their church regularly 
disciplined and sy ized, it would be 4 v easy mat- 
ter to cover the country, and the influences of Christiani- 
ty would be brought to every man’s home, and —— 
grace of God to every man’s heart. Jt would then be an 
easy matter to bring every child within the door of the 
Sabbath-school. ‘ 

Take the number of pees Christians in the United 
States, and then the number of families, and you will 
find that if every man and woman who is able, will say 
“I will be responsible for the spiritual oversight and 
care of half a dozen, or even five children,” every family 
in the land might be reached. how easy it becomes, 
the moment you begin to systematize! How was it Dr. 
Chalmers was enabled to do the immense work he did? 
It was by his lar system of working. Now in some 
conventions we have introduced the plan of systematic 
district visitation. It simply lays out a county into a 
certain number of blocks, assigns them to the different 
churches, and says, “ Will you take this as your mission- 

ry ground? Yon are not confined to it, but may visit 

voluntarily as you have opportunity, othcr fields—but see 
to it that your missionary district is visited thoroughly. 
When that is done, you may visit other districts, provided 

‘ou do not take the children from one school or house of 

od to another.” In connection with this, and in order 
to secure it, and to make it perhaps an institution of the 
church, it might have a place in the monthly prayer- 
meetings, where the subject could be prayed over, and 
visitors appointed who will take the districts; and thus 

‘o to work, Sixty churches in New York, and halfa 

lozen in Brooklyn, have engaged in this work with the 
most encouraging results. I hope the plan will be car- 
ried out by the rep tives of this ion. 

Mr. COOK remarked that just as he was leaving Buffalo, 
the following statistics were handed him of the Rev. Dr. 
Heacock’s church, showing the results of systematic 
visitation. 

During the past year — visitors, in a district con- 
taining 625 families, of which two-thirds only were Pro- 
testants, with 923 between the ages of 5 and 20 years, 

thered 80 into the Sunday-schools, distributed 4000 

80 Bibles and Testaments, and made 3600 visits. 
“They all say it is a most blessed work.” 

Mr. MATTILEWS related a most encouraging instance, 
showing the effects of Sabbath-school instruction, and 
proving what very little instr lities can lish 

There were sent to his school two little orphan ‘boys, 
who were after a time located in pious families at a dia- 
tance. One of them, little Tommy, was brought into the 
church during a precious revival i the place. He imme- 
diately went to work for the Master. The heart of the 
minister been very much troubled and grieved at the 
case of an old infidel who could not be induced to listen 
to the offers of mercy. Little Tommy approached him, 
and in a child-like simplicity related the story of his own 
conversion, and with tears invited the old man to go to 
church with him. He refused. He had not been for 
twenty years in a house of God, and could not go. Little 
Tommy persevered, and on his third visit, with tears and 
entreaties prevailed upon the old infidel to attend the 
church. He was noticed by the minister, who felt his 

ibility and end d to give a word in season. 
Before the last prayer was made, the old man rose—he 
was seventy-two years old—and with trembling voice 
said, “I know you mean me. I want you to pray for me. 
T have had no with infidelity; I renounce it utter] 
and forever. I will now try to serve the Lord, and 
Jesus to have mercy on my soul.” Christians visited 
him and prayed with him, and in a few days that old man 
was an humble servant ef the Lord. “ Little Tommy was 
his spiritual father.” 

The jutions were here unanimously adopted. 

The Rey. 8. A. RAWSON, of Jasper: What is profita- 
ble, or proper, or well for a country town where we live a 
good way from the meeting-house, is not always exactly 
the thing for the village or city; and when we use efforts 
to advance the Sabbath-school cause, we must suit our- 
selves to the state of things we find around us. There is 
another thing I find, that, let us get up whatever resolu- 
tions we may, we all have to fi back on our experience ; 
and, as one man remarked, “ I hope we shan’t disperse till 
we have heard the experience of some who have engaged 
in the work and done something to advance the, kingdom 
in regard to Sabbath-schools.” 1 will show a little of my 
eo. 

went once to preach where a congregation of 140 
gathered together on the Sabbath, but where they said 
they could not get up a Sabbath-school. And why? I 
was told it had been tried, but without avail. The women 
would visit each other on the porch of the meeting-house 
every Sunday, and have their talk, and the men would go 
to the horse-shed to have their talk. I preached three or 
four sermons on the value of the Sabbath-school, the Bible 
which waa there studied, the blessings they conferred on 
men and sations, &c, I felt determined to organize a 
Sabbath-echool there, I felt, “Sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish,” we should have a Sabbath-school 
there! I laid the matter before the session and the trus- 
teos. They said I might try. We organized a Sabbath- 
school there with about fifty to start with. I then pro- 
posed to the children that those who brought in the most 























sionary enterprise everyw! . 

A maestetvachoal which I also represent, numbers 110, 
with an average attendance of 85. We owe it mostly to 
the ladies. I could do nothing in the school were it not 
‘for their active labors and tion. 

Mr. HENRY LEK, of Ma ster, England.—1 wish to 
say a single word about the desireableness of having 
scholars’ prayer-meetings. A good many years » say 
thirty or forty, six young men from the schools of Man- 
chester met together for the purpose of inaugurating 


impressed with 
the importance of religion. never spoken to 
any one in regard to it, but the: ‘ht amongst them- 
selves that by coming together prayer they might be 
the means of doing good to themselves to others. 
The result of this meeting was that in a very short time 
they were converted, and now two or three of them are 
members of Parliament, men of large property; two or 
three are among the wealthy men of the town, and there 
is not one of them but holds a very high and respectable 
position in society. : 

In one school a brother of mine, now in Australia, 
was induced by some members of his class to have a 
scholars’ prayer-meeting. He met them in the vestibule, 
between the hours of 5 and 6, and remained with them 
three-quarters of an hour. No adult was present but 
himself. He took the chair. There were about 15 or 20 
boys present, from the age of twelve to sixteen or seven- 
teen years. A portion of Scripture was read, and the 
boys were themselves allowed to engage in prayer, which 
was entirely voluntary. No names were called. Com- 
mencing in this way, some who were not able at first to 
utter more than one or two sentences, perhaps, in the 
course of a few weeks prayed with a fervor and fluency 
quite surprising. Simce my brother has gone to Austra- 
lia the results of that meeting have manifested them- 
selves in the addition to the church of most ef the boys 
who thus met together. Some of them afterwards en- 
listed, and were engaged in the assault upon Lucknow, 
and letters were received from one boy alluding in grate- 
ful terms to the influence of those prayer-meetings. I 
have spoken thus because I have not yet heard any 
allusion made to scholars’ prayer-meetings. 

Mr. GORSE, of Utica.—I have been waiting for an op- 
portunity to say a word in behalf of a school of which I 
am superintendent, and which has never been represent- 
ed in this Convention. It is an interesting school to me, 
and I have ne doubt it would be to you, and is to yon. 
Our school is known as the West Utica Mission-School. 
It is located in the western part of our city, under the 
care of the church of the Rey. Dr. Fowler. We meet at 
half past one o’clock and close at a quarter to three—that 
is at least our intention. We sing these little hymns, 
and they have added wonderfully to the interest of the 
school. We have no Sunday-school house, but meet in a 
dance room, above a lager beer saloon. The entrance is a 
passage where oxen are driven in, and then we go up little 
narrow stairs to the room. But we are thankful that 
we have such a room for our little ragged boys and girls. 
The school is mostly composed of little -pickers and 
others in the lowest occupations—the children of the 
streets they are verily. However, some send their chil- 
dren there dressed very neatly. We clothe and shoe the 
children that need it. 

Our exercises are opened with singing, after which we 
read a lesson—only eight verses—the same that is adopt- 
ed by our church and three schools. The chapters are 
divided by a lesson, it makes no difference where it ends. 
This is done to accommodate those who stay at home, 
that they may know just where the lesson is. Prayer is 
then offered, and the lesson is proceeded with. I must 
say I have allowed visitors in the school; but it takes up 
a great deal of time, and we have made up our minds 
that a little, once in a while, is enough—that the teachers 
may onary the time with the children. 

The following luti i ly passed :— 











scholars should have a Bible, and the next, three Testa- 
ments. They went to work. Some, whose fathers were 
Universalists, went to members of my charch fifty and 
sixty years of age, and u them to come into the Sab- 
bath-school. For two Sabbaths we were dreadfully an- 
—e by the talking we heard on the porch. On the 
third Sabbath, after preaching on the text, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” I took the little bell. and 
having requested those who were present to keep their 
seats, | went out into the porch, went right up to the dis- 
turbers, and rang the bell in their ears, asking, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? Go to the horse-shed 
class, to the back-of-the-meeting-house class, to the smok- 
ing class, to the drunkards’ class, or to the Sunday-school 
class?” Every man woman and child left%the porch, and 
either went into the meeting-house or away from the 
lace. In five weeks I counted 121 scholars and teachers 
n that Sunday-school. 

When we had organized, the next question was how to 
keep them, and it has been my experience that the in- 
terest is much increased whore we can get the parents and 
children to study the Word of God together. The chil- 
dren talked about it in the common-scheols ; the mothers 
on their visits, and the Sabbath-school lesson was a 
topic of conversation through the place. Of theee 121, 
but 80 were young and not pious. That was several 
years ago. Now, 60 or 70—all but 10 of these eighty— 
aan eens Christians, having entered into the service 
of God. 

Then I would say to my brethren, for their encourage- 
ment, that though these labors were filled with toil, we 
have adopted the motto, that the trials of life will make 
heaven the sweeter when we get there. Also, that the 
more we labor for Christ here, the more blessed will be 
the memory of these scenes in another world, when we 
review our labors—for our life in another world is to be 
one of thought. 

Mr. BLEECKER, of New York.—I would like to oceupy 
a few moments, in giving a little of my experience as a 
Sunday-school teacher. I think I have found out the 
secret of success. I hope I shall not appear egotistical, 
if I relate what I have been the humble instrument of 
doing for the cause of my Master. When I set out as a 
Sunday-school teacher, in the city where I Jive, I took 
charge of a Bibleclass, After a great deal of prayer, 
(and here tet me say, I believe the great secret of winning 
souls to Christi, is to be found in prayer) I labored with 
this class of some fifteen young ladies, for six months 
before I found any result to fullow my labors. But I 
kept on praying for these young women, day after day, 
night after night, moruing after morning, in my closet, 
calling them all over by name, and asking God to convert 
their souls, for Jesus’ sake. This I did for six months. 
Then two young women were found weeping in the class. 
On asking the simple question of each one, “Have you 
ever prayed ?”—all except two said “ Yes.” These two 
made me no reply, but I found their heads were bowed, 
and they began to weep. When the session was over, I 
conversed with them, and found that the Spirit of God 
was operating upon their hearts, 

These two made a profession of religion; and in the 
course of a few months, were followed by nine others of 
the fifteen. 

I was then called away to labor in anether school. I 
took charge of a Bible-class, consisting of one youn, 
woman, a domestic in a family in the neighberhood. 
She was very ignorant, could not read much when she 
came there. I instructed her in reading, and labored 
there for some three or four months before I found any 
resulta following. At length, after the expiration of 
about four months, I had an addition of two to the class. 
I was not at all discouraged at having but one in my 
class. I felt it was of as much consequence to labor for 
one soul as for more. I never missed attendance on any 
one Sabbath, After the four months passed, this young 
woman began to be affected. I conversed with her, and 
got the pastor to converse with her, and found her deeply 
impressed with a sense of.ber sins. She felt she was an 
awful sinner in the sight of God. She was converted to 
Christ. My class increased, till at length, after eighteen 
months, [ had a class of forty. I remained with that 
class four years, when I was called away to another field 
of labor. When I left that class, twenty-thres of those 
forty were converted and added to a church in Brooklyn. 

I attribute these results to God’s answers to prayer. 
If I ever prayed in my life it was then. I believe prayer 
is the great secret of success. Mach depends, too, upon 
the mode of teaching; and I would say to you, door 
teacher, never try to teach your class the lesson till you 





ASBUC: 3; and earnest men come up from all the dif- 
ferent of our county, and speak words of cheer, and 
“put feelings in goot !” as our good brother Rawson 
has said, and go home again carrying such zeal and devo- 


tiow as has made itself felt throughout our whole county. 


know it yourself. I have often spent fifteen hours a 
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Resolved: That the thanks of this convention are here- 
by tendered to the Ontario Steamboat Company ; to the 
Oswego and Syracuse Railroad Company ; and to the Syra- 
cuse and Binghamton Railroad Company, who have so 
generously reduced the rates of fare to the members of 
this convention. 

Resolved: That the thanks of this convention are 
hereby tendered to the “Church of the Evangelists,” 
who so kindly gave us the use of their house of worship, 
in which to hold the convention. 

Resolved: That the thanks of this convention are most 
cordially tendered to the citizens of Oswego, for their 
unbounded liberality, and unremitted attention to the 
wants of the delegates during the session of the conven- 
tion in this delightful city. 

Resolved: That the thanks of this convention are here- 
y p d to the H ble John C. Churchill, for the 
prompt, efficient, and impartial manner in which he 
presi: over the deliberations of this convention. 

The thanks of the convention were also tendered to 
Mr. Horace Waters, for the interest which his efforts 
added to the sessions of the convention. 

(The Sunday School Times, tenders its thanks to the 
Philadelphia and Reading, the Catawissa, Williams- 
te and Elmira, and the Oswego and Syracuse Railroads, 

r passing ita Reporter, entirely free of charge, over 
their roads, both going and returning. Our Reporter 
desires us also to express his gratification at the kind 
consideration which he received from the Committee of 
Arrangements. He returns from the convention with a 
high opinion of everything Oswegian.—Ep. 8. 8. Trxs.] 

The business sessions of the convention were here con- 
cluded, the delegates being invited to a “parting meeting,’ 
to be held at half-past seven o’clock, in the evening. 


a 





THE MEETING 


ON THURSDAY EVENING. 


, yn corvention closed its business on Thursday after- 

noon. But asa large number of the delegates remained 
over till next morning, it was thought best to havea sort 
of valedictory mass-meeting in the evening. The pro- 
ceedings were interesting, but were not of a character to 
require a full report, such as we have given of the regu- 
lar sessions of the convention. 


Mr. HENRY LEK, of Manchester, England, remarked, 
that in consequence of the time being so limited, he would 
omit part of what he had intended to say, and address 
himself only to the children. 

My dear young friends, I trust you will just think that 
all these grown-up people in this room are for a moment 
away from you. 

{Voices in the Hall—* Louder! Louder!” 

Mr. LEE—We Englishmen want to get the steam up; 
we can’t go at itas you do, the first thing!] 

Now, children, you know there are some thirgs we can 
do in imagination. I mean we can think of some places 
we have been in that are far, far away from us; and when 
I get back to my own igen AL can think of many places 
I have been to in your beautiful land, and of your smiling 
faces by which I am surrounded to-night. Yes, I shall 
remember this grand assembly, and many of you. Now 
I wish to do one thing with you—to shake hands with 
you as an English brother and leave some thought in 
your minds that may possibly lie there forever, and be 
yay with you in that bright and glorious world where 

trust we shall meet again. 

Now the thought I am going to speak to you and give 

you to take home is, one which I will commence by an 
anecdote. In one of our towns in the North of England, 
are a large number working in mills. Now, if you had 
stood in a certain part of that town on a certain day, you 
would have seen a great many people geing through the 
streets at a great speed. From one street and from an- 
other street there the people were pouring down. If you 
had looked up the streets there you would have seen men 
and women rushing down just as if they were going to 
some place where they were required to be in a short time. 
Then you would have heard a bell ringing. That bell was 
ringing for all these people to go in at a certain door, and 
that door was the entrance to a great mill. Now, if these 
— who work in the mill are not there at a certain 
,our, their names are marked down, and a part of their 
day’s wages is taken from them. 

Yhen nearly all the people are in, you look further up 
the street and there perhaps you see a little boy very late 
—he seems to get along very slow. What is it prevents 
him from running like the other people? Oh, he’s got 
on a large pair of clogs. These are large wooden shoes 
that poor people wear in winter because they are warm 
and very economical, that is, very cheap. Well, this 
little boy could not get along with his clogs very well: 
they were most too large and heavy for him, but I sup- 
pose his parents thought his feet would grow larger, and 
then they would fit him better. Now what did he do? 
Why, he stooped down to his feet, loosened his clogs and 
took them off, and then he ran with all his might and got 
into the mill door just before the bell stopped ringing. 

T want you to remember this story, and this verse that 
T am going to quote to you: 

“Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin that doth 
so easily beset us, and run with patience the race that is 
set before us; lookin x unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.” 

My dear young friends, remember that we have all got 
& great many weights upon us. Sin—O what a heavy 
weight that is! Well, you must lay it aside, as it says, 
you know “the sin that doth so easily beset us,” and 
then you remember we must “run with patience the 
race that is set before us”—run, like that little boy, who 
took off his clogs in time to enter the door. So you must 
take off your clogs and every other clumsy and sinful 
thing that binders you from coming to Christ. You know 
we are told to “strive to enter in at the strait gate,” or 
door, “ for many shall seek to enter in and shall not bo 
able.” 

Now as our Chairman has told as to be very short, you 
know I must be obedient, for obedience is a duty we minst 
all learn; so Lam obliged to say to you “ farewell,” 
dare say I shall never see you any more in this world, 





but I wish all of you to remember this little ser mon, and 


Pointe then upon went into | every end the sin that doth so easily beset me, 
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r: Dr. LORD, and HENRY BREWSTER, Esq., of New 
Fork; and Mr. WOODRUEF, of Brooklyn. 

CLOSING ADDRESS. 
Hon. JOHN C. CHURCHILL, President of the Conven- 
tion, then addressed the meeting as follows: 

The most painful part of my — as President of this 
Convention, is now to be perform The closing words 
of Christian love—the farewells are to be uttered. For 
myself, I have to thank the members of this Convention, 
for their kindly forbearance, and their too kindly words 
of praise; I have to offer you our heartfelt gratitude and 
thanks, on the part of the people of Ooreee of whose 
hospitality you have spoken so kindly. ve to say, 
ar We are your debtors in Christ,” brethren, for this Con- 
vention, and your attendance here, and hope we shall be 
for long years to come for the good which you have done 
in our midst. And now, before we separate, there is one 
feature of this Convention which I am sure you will par- 
don me for calling your attention to—that there has not 
one discouraged man been seen here. No superintendent, 
no teacher, no pastor who loves the Sanday-school has 
come up here to say he has tried the work and found it a 
failure, and concluded to give it up. There has not one 
been here but has expressed the determination to go 
home te unite with his brethren in renewed and in- 
creased labors in this glorious cause. If there ever was 
atime when discouragement might be feared, it would 
be after a convention like this, when our feelings are 
wrought so high, and we separate to meet again the stern 
realities of life. 

All are familiar with the story of Christian, how that 
after he had climbed the Hill Difficulty, and reeched 
the Palace Beautiful, when he left it, he almost immedi- 
ately encountered the dragon a a and was called 
upon to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
What if he had then become discouraged, and had given 
over his heavenward journey? He never would have | 
seen the Delectable Mountains; never would have passed | 
through Beulah, the pleasant land, nor have been met in | 
his passage through the dark river by those shining ones | 

| 
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who led him into the Goiden City. 

You have heard lately of the discovery in one of the 
cities of Italy of a statue of Venus, which had been for 
centuries covered up in the earth, of such marvellous | 
beauty that it forces one to pause before it, while thou- | 
sands are gladly lavish in its execution. But no trace is | 
left to tell by whom those lines had been so carefully 
wrought. Is there however one here who doubts that if | 
the sculptor who wrought the marble into such beauteous | 
shape, had known his work would thus survive in coming | 
years long after he lay forgotten in the past, is there one 
who doubts he would not have withheld one single line 
of beauty, or spared one single particle of fidelity in the 
working of that statue? No. He knew that when his 
name had perished, this work of his hand might testify 
to future ages how some unknown man had been faithful 
to his chosen duty. 

But, my friends, we run no such risk in the work we 
do. We work upon no perishable marble, but upon the 
immortal mind; and even when we fail, we work under 


| 

the eye of a loving Master, who treasures up every uttered } 
prayer and shed tear, though it fail of the object for | 
which we had intended it. And oh! if we succeed in | 
fashioning these precious ones into cornerstones for the | 
palace of our God, then certainly we miss not of our re- | 
ward! for these shall be crowns of our rejoicing, and stars j 
of joy to us when we stand in the presence of our Maker. | 

And now I have to say “farewell.” These exercises | 
are closed. But I am sure there have been opened here | 
records of thought, hope and feeling, that will be closed | 
only when our account shall have been written up for | 
the final audit. May God grant that when we go forth | 
from this place, he shall enable us to work in this blessed 
cause, and that it may be written of us as of one of old, 
that we have done what we could. 

After joining in the doxology, the congregation was 
dismissed with the benediction by the Rev. Dr. CONDIT, 
of Oswego. 
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Let us suppose a case. It is a purely re- 
presentative one. We venture to say, there 
are thousands of just such cases at this very 
moment. Let as look at a new settlement in the 
west. The neighborhood which we have se- 
lected extends three or four miles in every 
direction. The settlers generally are farmers. 
They have taken up from ene to two hundred 
acres of land apiece. Each settler has made 
a small clearing on one corner of his tract, 
where he has built a log cabin for his family, 
and a kind of rude shed, which he calls a 
barn, for his cattle. Every year or two he 
musters courage to add a few more acres to 
his clearing. All the rest is unbroken forest. 
It is perhaps a mile through the woods to his 
nearest neighbor. Here, with his wife and 
children, he works on, year after year, in a 
hard struggle for existence. He raises his 
own meat and his own grain and vegetables, 
and gets along with as few articles in the 
clothing and the grocery line, as is at all pos- 
sible. For the few articles which he must 
have, he goes off some ten or fifteen miles to 
a country store, and obtains them by barter 
for the products of his farm. Money he has 
none. As it is with him, so is it with his 
neighbors. There may be, perhaps, in the 
whole settlement, twelve or fifteen such fami- 
lies, each living a similar isolated, Crusoe-like 
existence. For the first few years, in such a 
neighborhood, it is a hand to hand fight with 
hunger, a struggle for bread. But in the 
course of a single generation, this neighbor- 
hood becomes, by the enterprise of these hardy 
and thrifty laborers, and by the natural growth 
and progress of events, a rich, populous and 
influential community; and that community 
will then have a character for religion or 
irreligion very much according to the leaven 
that is at work among them now. 

How shall this leaven be placed there and 
set to work? Look again at the settlers. They 
are of the most heterogeneous character. One 
is from New England, another from New York, 
a third from Pennsylvania. There are Irish, 
Germans, Scotch, English, Danes, Swedes. 
There are Mcthodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Catholics, 
Universalists, Mormons, and Infidels of every 
shade and stripe. There are, it may be, no 
three families in the settlement of the same 
creed and race. Yet they are all men, with 
the ordinary instincts of humanity. They 
love their children, and are willing to make 
sacrifices for their welfare. Among such 
people, the world over, the family tie is pecu- 
liarly strong. The Sunday-school comes to 
them as a boon for those whom they love even 
better than they love their farms. It comes 
as an agency in which they can themselves 
take a part, and by taking a part in it, they 
are themselves benefitted. It is a moral and 
religious work, in which they caa all unite. 
It is the only work in which they can so unite. 
Even infidels, in such settlements, have been 
known to send their children to the school, 
and to help otherwise, for the sake of the 
temporal benefits which the Sunday-school 
brings. 

Now we do not say that ministers of the 
gospel should not go into such places and 
preach. God forbid. Let every means and 
agency, which the people of God have at their 
command, be plied to the uttermost, to sow the 
seeds of true religion throughout our pioneer 
settlements. But the minister who goes 
among such a people cannot look to them, in 





E have cheerfully given up almost our 
entire paper this week to the Report of 
the late Convention at Oswego. If we had 
entertained any doubt on the propriety of 
doing so, it would have been removed by the 
strong and very decided expression of opinion 
on the subject at the Convention. The Sus- 
pay-Scsoor Tras is for Sunday-school men. 
A full and reliable Report of such a Conven- 
tion as that at Oswego, we know very well 
is of more value to the real working Sun- 
day-school man, than almost any document 
which could be put into his hands. Such a 
document is all the more valuable to him for 
being complete in one sheet, instead of being 
scattered through several numbers of the 
paper. This Report, though a single docu- 
ment, has nearly all the variety usually to 
be found in the paper. It contains ar- 


guments and suggestions for those en- 
gaged in the aggressive work of the 
Sunday-school. It has clear and coneise 


statements of the best methods used both in 
this country and in England for improving 
existing schoois. It has a fund of fresh an- 
ecdotes and facts for interesting children. It 
breathes throughout with a warm and generous 
impulse, which cannot fail to give new warmth 
and energy to every department of Sunday- 
school work. The Fifth and Sixth Sessions, 
particularly, are valuable for their practical 
suggestions. We know, indeed, of no single 
document which a Superintendent or Pastor, 
or County Secretary, in any part of the coun- 
try, could scatter over his field, broad-cast, 
with a greater prospect of immediate useful- 
ness to the cause. 

Copies may be had at this office for three 
cents per single copy, or at the rate of two 
dollars per hundred. 


HE deliberations of the Convention, the 

Report of which we have just brought to 
a close, contemplated exclusively the Sunday- 
school as it is in our older settlements, and 
in connection with existing churches. The 
work is one confessedly great. We have 
shown our own sense of its importance, by 
the space which we have given to its consi- 
deration. But it must not be forgotten by 
the churches, and least of all by Sunday- 
school men, that outside entirely of the field 
contemplated by this Convention, there is a 
great and most imperative work of evangeli- 
zation to be done. We refer to the mission- 
ary work in our frontier and sparsely settled 
districts, and we claim for the Sunday-school 
missionary that he is the most economical 
and efficient agency for this work. 

We do not claim that this is the only agency 
to be used by the church in those regions. 
Christian men, as wise stewards for their 
Master, should see that the advancing tide of 
population in the new settlements carries 
with it the seeds of the gospel. ‘hey should 
seo to it, that the virgin soil of those regions 
does not bring forth arank growth of pestife- 
rous errors. The kest way to keep out such 
noxious weeds, is to fill the soil with the seeds 
of sound doctrine. To pre-occupy is a thou- 
sand timescheaper than toexpurgate. But how 
shall this pre-occupying work be done? How 
shall a gospel influence be carried abreast 
with the ever advancing tide of population, 
and become an integral part in the primary 





week in the study of the lesson. I used to write out the © each of you repeat the text to yourself, “I must lay aside 


organization of society? 


any considerable measure, for his own support, 
any more than the Sunday-school missionary 
can. He must be supported while there by 
the voluntary contributions of churches else- 
where. Moreover, in order that bis influence 
may be at all permanent, he must be sup- 
ported in the same neighborhood, not merely 
for one year, but for a series of years. Be- 
sides this, he is of necessity a minister of 
some one denomination, and is seeking to 
establish a church of that denomination. He 
finds, of course, strong obstacles and preju- 
dices on every side. It is slow, uphill work. 

The Sunday-school missionary meets com- 
paratively few of these obstacles. His is a 
work in which they can all unite. Nor is 
he obliged to remain year after year in the 
same neighborhood, in order to secure a per- 
manent influence for good. The Sunday- 
school is an institution, which, from its pecu- 
liar character, its intimate connection with 
the family tie, and its strong appeal to all the 
domestic instincts, has a wonderful self-per- 
petuating power. A Sunday-school, once 
established in a neighborhood, rarely dies out. 
For every instance in which this does occur, 
two may be given where the parent school has 
led to a numerous progeny of other schools, 
and evenin many cases to the establishment of 
stated preaching, and then of a church. A 
Sunday-school missionary often, in a single 
week, establishes and puts in operation a 
school which brings all the scattered religious 
elements of the neighborhood together, and so 
keeps religion alive and active among them. 

A school so organized is a lump of leaven. 
It has a wonderful vitality. It has a wonder- 
ful power of penetrating and influencing the 
whole mass. It has a wonderful capacity for 
producing co-operation, for assimilating each 
of the ingredients with which it is brought 
into contact, and making them like itself. 
The minister who goes to such a people must 
do all the work of evangelization himself. 
He, on the other hand, who goes to establish 
a Sunday-school, has the whole people for his 
co-workers. He may, by the labors of a single 
week, secure permanent results, which the 
other can only secure by the self-denying 
and costly labor of years. 

We do claim, therefore, that for the pioneer 
work of American Christians, the Sunday- 
school missionary, on the union principle, is 
the most economical and the most efficient 
agency et the disposal of the church. This is 
apparent, we think, from the very nature of 
the work to be done. It can be stili further 
demonstrated, if necessary, by an array of 
facts and figures. 
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